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The Goo year old custom of the Tutti-men is still celebrated in 


Hungerford every Hocktide. The ceremony commemorates the 
granting by John of Gaunt of free fishing rights on the River Kennet, 


and the free use of the common lands of Hungerford. From 
the Town Hall balcony a bellman in traditional livery blows a series 
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of blasts on the historic horn, copy of the original presented by 
John of Gaunt. The High Constable, Bailiff and Tutti-men are 
then elected, after which the Tutti-men (armed with stout poles 
adorned with flowers and blue ribbon) proceed through the town, 
collecting coins from the men and kisses from the women, 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 


THE PIVOT OF BRITAIN’S PROSPERITY; AND THE MAN ON WHOSE INDUSTRY ALL ELSE DEPENDS: 
A THOUSAND YARDS BELOW GROUND. 


AT THE COAL-FACE, 


The threatened stoppage at the Austin Motor Works, together with the general 
shortage of domestic fuel, have emphasised and brought vividly home to all that coal 
is not just something which contributes to our comfort but that it is the absolute 
and primary factor on which the whole life and prosperity of our country depend. 
This remarkable photograph—taken by the light of miners’ lamps alone, flash-bulbs 
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1947, 


A STUDY OF A MINER 


being prohibited—-shows a hewer at the coal-face, some thousand yards underground 
in the Milliard Seam at Snowdon Colliery, in Kent ;-and it was taken shortly after a 
record week's output, when, with a target of 9500 tons a week, the men followed 
a week of 10,941 tons with a record-breaking week of 13,863 tons If such achieve 
ments were general, Britain could face the future with hope and determination 
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NEW YEAR 


adventure It possesses, in anticipation, the 


always seems something of an 


imaginative advantage that romance always has over 
reality. No old year is ever wholly satisfactory ; 
even the one fullest of red-letter days will be full 
enough, too, of sorrows, setbacks and inconveniences. 
Like a schoolmaster, we are feign to write against it 
at the year’s end the damning words, ‘‘ Could do 
better."’ But in anticipation a New Year is like a 
bride ; we embrace it hoping, if not believing, that 
for once all the rules of probability will be broken, 
and it will prove true, unfailingly kind and favouring 
to all our enterprises 
in that first honeymoon week of January, it may be 
that nothing will go wrong to break ‘the illusion. 


And for a day or two at least 


Even in 1947, though this doesn’t seem very likely, 
one or two days may : i 
elapse before the gas 
or electricity is cut 
off and the fish slabs 
are left empty, or be- 
fore the War Depart- 
ment declares some 
new and beloved cor- 
ner of vanishing rural 
England doomed to 
perpetual if mock 
warfare and _ per- 
petual but very real 
destruction and 
desecration, and Mr. 
Strachey, after much 
exhortatory tejle- 
phoning to Washing- 
ton, announces yet 
another of his 
eleventh -hour  dis- 
coveries of gaping 
deficiencies in the 
national larder. 
Everything, if the 
exercise of reason is 
any guide, points to 
1947 being one of the 
bleakest and hardest 
years in our national 
history, but na one 
really supposes it will 
be. The fairy Wish- 
ful Thinking perches 
for a day or two on 
every man’s shoulder, 
and even peeps shyly 
out of the shabbiest 
shopping- bag. For 
the moment, the 
calendar for 1947 
remains unsullied, 
white and shining. 
There are three 
distinct sorts of 
red-letter or vint- Just after 
age years. There dri one ag "Ruislip ; 
is the year as it next two houses, shedding its wings. 





affects one’s private 

life and affairs. There is the year as it affects the 

weather, and among other things the crops and 

And there is the year as it 
Whatever 1940 has been, 


the vintages of wines 
affects the body politic 
it has certainly not been a vintage year for England 
in either of these last two respects. lhe weather has 
been lamentable, and public affairs have pressed 
grievously on all persons and classes There, no 
doubt, are some to whom 1946 has been a vintage 
year personally, long to be remembered with gratitude : 
those who have become engaged or married, for 
instance, and others who have been reunited with 
their dear ones after long years of absence. But, 
taking it as a whole, the average of those who look 
back on 1946 with pleasure must be very much 
below the average of the usual year However im 
probable it seems, one cannot help, therefore, hoping 
1947 will be a better one 

All years, without exception, however, have their 
roughs and smooths. It is interesting in this respect 
to look back over the years one remembers most 
clearly The war years were wretched enough for 
most of us personally and, except for 1940, were not 
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A REMARKABLE AIR CRASH: THE DAKOTA WHICH CRASHED ON 


he Dakota, which was bound for C 
, where children were snowballing. 
The five occupants of the aircraft, 
firemen’s ladders. 


‘The Illustrated London News” of Oxe Hunprep YEARS AGO will, in future, be given from time to time. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


at all distinguished in point of weather. But from 
the aspect of the State, they were full—dramatically 
and wonderfully full—of interest and, on the whole, of 
triumph. Nineteen-forty-five was the year of victory ; 
1944 of D-Day and the rout of the German army in 
Normandy; 1943 of the great victory in Tunisia, the 
Sicilian expedition and the collapse of Italy. And 
though the early part of 1942 witnessed some of the 
worst disasters in the history of the British Empire, 
and the summer months were clouded with terrible 
anxiety, the year ended with a series of dramatic 
victories almost unparalleled in human_ history 

Alamein, the triumphant landings in North-West 
Africa, and the encirclement of the German army at 
Stalingrad. Nineteen-forty-two was a year of struggle 
and endurance, but for a Briton or a Russian it was 





also crowned with sudden and glorious victory and 
deliverance. Few of us are ever likely to forget its 
closing two months or the ringing of the church bells 
after Alamein. 

Nineteen-forty-one was not a very satisfactory 
year, though it brought us before its end—thanks 
to our enemies’ overweening folly—the alliance of 
Soviet Russia and the United States. The most one 
can say about that year from the point of view of the 
war is that somehow we survived and kept the fight 
going. It was a year, too, which saw the English 
courage at its finest and most indomitable: facing 
apparent defeat, but utterly refusing to accept defeat 
as the last word. 

Of 1940 there is little need to speak. That will 
always be a remembered year: as long as the history 
of England is known to men. It stands with 1805 
and 1588 as one of the supreme landmarks of our 
national existence. It will go down to history as 
Churchill’s year: never did any man so completely 
capture the human stage as this remarkable being 
did in this year of apparent utter disaster, pushing 
the victors, Hitler and Mussolini, vapouring into the 


HOUSES AT SOUTH RUISLIP, WRECKING THEM, BUT CAUSING NO LOSS 
LIFE, BEING DISMANTLED WITH THE AID OF A HEAVY CRANE. 


akine off i Northolt Airport in a snowstorm on December 19, a Dakota struck and severely damaged five houses at Ruislip, Middlesex, but pair of silk stock- 
Glasgow, failed to gain height, and narrowly missing a lorry, roared at roof-top height over Angus- 
It struck the roof of two semi-detached houses, swerved, and then ploughed into the top of the 
who were trapped inside, were cut out of the fuselage and reached the ground by 
Families from four of the damaged houses were evacuated. 





wings and making an isolated and almost unarmed 
Britain dominate the world, not with the sword, but 
with the spirit of invincible valour and resolution 
that is nine-tenths of the sword. In a famous passage 
in ‘“‘ Mein Kampf” Hitler had written in the hour 
of Germany's weakness sixteen years before, ‘‘ To 
recover Germany’s power you must not ask ‘ How 
are we to manufacture arms?’ but ‘ How are we to 
breed the spirit that makes a people capable of bearing 
arms?’ If that spirit rules a people, their will finds 
a thousand ways, any one of them leading to arma- 
ment! Give a coward ten pistols, and when attacked 
he will fail to fire a single shot. He can do less with 
them than a man of spirit with a mere blackthorn.”’ 
The tables were now turned on Hitler. It was he, 
with his conquered Europe and his vast legions and 
irmaments, who 
looked like the man 
with ten pistols. It 
was Churchill, and 
Churchill’s England, 
who was the man 
of spirit armed with 
a blackthorn. 
Nineteen - thirty - 
nine was a memorable 
year historically, but 
only because it was 
the first year of the 
war, It was not 
happy for us as a 
nation, and it was 
scarcely very glori- 
ous. But for the 
most of us person- 
ally it is memorable 
as the last year of 
peace “and—-compar- 
ative—plenty. It was 
the last year, or, 
rather, summer, in 
which an English- 
man knew real per- 
sonal liberty and 
could enjoy himself 
with a light heart 
(that is, if he was 
able to achieve the 
difficult feat of keep- 
ing his mind off 
the far side of the 
Channel), in which 
he could buy freely, 
and without hind- 
rance, a rump steak, 
an orange, a banana, 
a decent glass of 
beer, or decorate his 
house or flat, or, if 
he so chose, start a 
newspaper or buy a 


ings. Until the day 
comes, if it ever 
does, when we can 
enjoy such simple rights again, we are none of us now 
living likely to forget 1939. 

As for more remote years, 1938 was the year of 
the Munich Crisis; 1937 of the Coronation and of 
many alarms on the Continent ; 1936 of the Spanish 
Civil War and the Abdication. I preferred 1935 to 
any of them: to me that last spring and early summer 
of Jubilee was the last time England was really at 
peace with itself and happy. There were a few days 
at the beginning of that May when old men’s minds 
must have gone back to the great Jubilee of 1887. 


As for other years, apart from those between 1914 and. 


1918, I think it is weather I remember most. + Nineteen- 
thirty-one saw a remarkable General Election, and 1926 
a General Strike. But it is the summers of 1929 and 
1921 and 1919 and 1911 which stand, in my mind, as so 
blessed—years which always remind me of Milton’s line: 


There eternal summer dwells. 


It is strange to think that, but for the war, 1940 
would have figured in one’s mind in just the same 
way. Still, as it has turned out that way, for all its 
loss and tragedy, I would not have it changed 
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TO WORK WITH HELICOPTERS: HUSKIES OF ADMIRAL BYRD’S EXPEDITION. 
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ON BOARD ADMIRAL BYRD’S FLAGSHIP MOUNT OLYMPUS: HUSKY OR MALEMUTE PUPPIES 
IN THE ARMS OF FIREMAN, SECOND CLASS, R. C. LUTHER. 
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ONE OF THE TEAM OF DOGS TAKEN FOR SLED-WORK IN THE ANTARCTIC: A WHITE- 
FACED HUSKY OR MALEMUTE, PHOTOGRAPHED JUST BEFORE MEALTIME, 
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TRAINING BEFORE THE EXPEDITION LEFT : DOG-TEAMS AND THEIR DRIVERS 
AT EXERCISE ON COUNTRY ROADS, TO ENSURI 100% FITNESS. 














FEEDING PUPPIES WITH MILK FROM BOTTLES WITH TEATS: BOBBY SMITH (x..) 
AND ROBERT E. BRACE, TWO OF THE MEN IN CHARGE OF THE DOGS, 
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WEARING HARNESS AND SHOD WITH SNOW-BOOTS TO AFFORD PROTECTION FOR HIS PAD 
A HUSKY OR MALEMUTE DOG READY FOR WORK, 


EAR-ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD’S new Antarctic Expedition, which sailed 
recently from Norfolk, Virginia, San Diego, and another west-coast port, is provided with 

the finest and most up-to-date equipment ever sent to the Antarctic Helicopters, 
Martin Mariners and smaller aircraft have been taken, and an aircraft-carrier, with 
Douglas transports to be launched from her decks, arranged to sail later, but the tradi 
tional Husky or Malemute dog has not been entirely discarded in favour of modern 
transport. Admiral Byrd has taken a team of these remarkable, hardy creatures, on 
whom the Eskimo race depend for transport, and in emergency, for food and clothing 
Our official U.S. Navy photographs show both full-grown specimens in harness, and 

puppies, with the men who are in charge of them. 
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MIRACLES | 
OF SALVAGE | 
IN ITALY: | 

| 


A 


MONUMENTS 
REBUILT FROM 
FRAGMENTS. 


HE remarkable photo- 

graphs reproduced on 
these two pages have been 
received from Italy. Mr. J.B 
Ward Perkins, Director 
of fhe British School at 
Rome and, until recently, 
Director of the Sub-Com- 
mission for Monuments and 
Fine Arts of the Allied 
Commission in Italy, writes 
as follows in explanation of 
them: “It is now barely 
eighteen months since the 
collapse of German arms in 
North Italy. The repair of 
war-damaged monuments 
has been one only of many 
conflicting claims on money, 
man-power and materials ; 
but it has in most cases 
included a special element of 
urgency if damage, already 
serious, were not to become 
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irreparable. Already before \ 
last winter's rains set in, the \ 
Allied Military Government, \ 
acting in close collaboration My gh i 
Continued below. ' SHORTLY AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION : THE ARCO DELLE SCALETTE (1595);  ‘\\ X RESTORED BY RECONSTRUCTION OF ITS FRAGMENTS: THE ARCO DELLE 

\ AT THE FOOT OF 192 STEPS LEADING UP TO MONTE BERICO. ¢ \ SCALETTE. THE HEAD OF THE LEFT-HAND FIGURE IS NEW, Fi 
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\ (ABOVE.) THE VILLA 
} VALMARANA DEI NANI, 
} VICENZA : A PHOTOGRAPH 
{ TAKEN IN 1942, SHOWING 
\ HOW THE TIEPOLO FRES- 
} COES WERE REMOVED TO 
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\ SAFETY. ‘THE ENTIRE 
\ SUPPORTING WALL WAS 
\ CUT OUT. 
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(LEFT.) OPEN TO THE 
SKY EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
AGO: THE ANNUNZIATA 
CHAPEL, TREVISO CATHE- 
DRAL, WITH PORDENONE 
FRESCOES ; THE RESTORA- 
TION LIMIT IS MARKED 
BY A LINE ON THE 
PAINTED BALUSTRADE. 
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Continued.) 
with the local Italian authorities, had been able to do much towards securing and weatherproofing the most urgent 


cases. Now, after another year of work by the Italian Direction General of Antiquities and Fine Arts, under its 
able director, Professor R. Bianchi-Bandinelli, it is possible to report great progress towards a final solution of the 
problem. The accompanying illustrations show the remarkable results already achieved in a single Superintendency, 
that of the Veneto, thanks in large part to the devoted activity of its Superintendent, Commendatore Forlati. 
Outside the battlefields of Emilia and the industrial cities of Genoa, Turin and Milan it was the worst-damaged area 
in North Italy. Venice itself escaped virtually untouched; but Padova, Verona, Vicenza, Treviso and Bassano all 
suffered heavily. In particular, Padova suffered perhaps the most grievous single artistic loss of the whole Italian 
campaign, when a stick of bombs hit the east end of the Eremitani Church, reducing it to a shapeless heap of 
rubble and pulverising the great fresco-series of the life of St. James, of which Mantegna was the part-author. 
During the work of clearance, every carved stone and every fragment of plaster was collected. Now, using the 
original brick and, wherever possible, the original masonry, the east end has been cofmpletely rebuilt and roofed, 
and work is proceeding on the nave. The walls of this were found to have been blasted as much as two feet out 
of the true, and it has been necessary to winch each section into the vertical before replacing the roof-timbers. 
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THE VILLA VALMARANA DEI NANI, VICENZA, TO-DAY, 
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BRILLIANT RESULTS OF PATIENT RECONSTRUCTION : | 
\ \ 
\ a >t %) dé — sf \ 
ITALIAN BUILDINGS AND FRESCOES “ RECOMPOSED. 
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{Laat nent \ 
( THE EREMITANI CHURCH AT PADOVA, AFTER THF BOMBARDMENT OF MARCH II, 1944: THE HEAP OF RUBBLE \y 
\ My IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND MAKKS THE SITE OF THE MANTEGNA CHAPEL. ’ 
\ 
| S 
\ Continued. } \ 
\ the dangers of taste- } 
cs \ less modern develop- cs 
“y \ aa Restoration of THE EREMITANI CHURCH, PADOVA, AFTER RESTORATION OF THE 
e, { the major monuments EAST END: THE MANTEGNA CHAPEL IS SEEN, LEFT FOREGROUND, 
iy { in the city is well 
i ‘ advdnced. Only the 
\ y : } 
\ \ grandiose medieval \ \ 
\ | Palazzo dei Trecento | \ 
\ } remains to be tackled \ H 
\ \ in the light. of the tech- \ \ 
\ \ nical experience gained \ \ 
\ \ elsewhere. The work of \ \ 
\ \ restoration is charac- \ , 
N \ terised throughout by } \ 
\ \ the scrupulous collec- \ ) 
\ { tion and re-use of } , 
\ ‘ ancient materials. } \ 
\ | Where it has been } \ 
\ \ necessary to use new, \ \ 
‘ | \ these have been so \ \ 
\ \ chosen and worked as N ‘ 
\ } to be immediately dis- | \ 
\ \ tinguishable on close \ \ 
\ \ inspection, while re- \ \ 
\ \ maining harmonious in \ 
\ \ general effect. In a } \ 
\ \ city like Vicenza or \ ? 
; | Padova,wheresomuch } \ 
\ | depends on broad } \ 
\ \ architectural effects, \ } 
\ { } the results have been \ ; 
\ \ particularly happy. \ 
= \ Commendatore Forlati \ \ 
\ and his staff are to be \ \ 
\ congratulated.”’ \ ee \ 
\ 
1 
\’ (RIGHT.) VICENZA CATHE- \ § i 
| \ DRAL IN 1945: A VIEW \§ , 
\ SHOWING THE RESULT , 
| OF DIRECT HITS BY | 
\ HEAVY-CALIBRE BOMBS, \ ; 
" \ \ , 
mi cannes \ a 
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| \ RECOMPOSING A HEAD FROM MANTEGNA’S ‘‘ MARTYRDOM OF ST. JAMES”’: THE FRAG- 
\\ MENTS WERE FITTED AGAINST A FACSIMILE PHOTOGRAPH SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, 
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Continued.) 
Together with two complete panels that had previously been transferred to canvas 


and were in 1941 removed to safety, these constitute a real contribution to the 
recovery of a great work of art which at one time seemed to be a total loss. At 
Vicenza, city of Palladio, damage was widespread. Thanks, however, once more to 
the scrupulous collection of every scrap of architectural detail, it is proving possible 
to’ restore even the most damaged facades, and so to conserve the unique archi- 
tectural character of the city. The Palazzo Valmarana, best-known of the Palladian 
palaces, is already complete. The medieval cathedral, shattered by a direct hit on 
the south porch, and: another on the nave, is already roofed and largely vaulted. 
With its simple lines and broad brickwork surfaces it is perhaps the most completely 
effective of all the restorations in the Veneto. Another brilliantly successful achieve- 
ment has been the reconstruction of the shattered late-sixteenth-century Arco delle 
Scalette, at the foot of Monte Berico, to the south of the city. The great Basilica 
Palladiana, reinforced and consolidated, awaits only the replacement of its medieval 
roof. At Treviso, a charming city set among the canals and backwaters of the 
River Sile, perhaps the most striking achievement of Commendatore Forlati has been 
the rescue from demolition and the restoration of many of the damaged medieval 
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; A ; Whi : VICENZA CATHEDRAL, AUTUMN 1946: SKILFUL USE OF ORIGINAL MATERIAL MAKES THIS 
Y ; . ‘ 
: and Renaissance houses which gave the place its special character. ile preserving ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE WORKS OF-‘RESTORATION IN. THE VENETO. 


Ay buildings of real historic interest, he has been able at the same time to insure against . 
= [Continued above. . 
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fee year 1946 has been a year of peace, 
but a troubled and anxious peace, in 
which the armed forces, and especially the 
Army, have seen conditions bearing a close 
resemblance to active service and have 
suffered losses in various parts of the world. 
The year has also been marked from the 
point of view of the Services by the publica- 
tion of a number of official despatches from 
various theatres of war, including a Royal 
Air Force despatch on the Battle of Britain. In former 
wars it had been the custom to publish these despatches 
soon after they were received from the commanders-in 
chief, but in the Second World War this custem was 
abolished on the grounds of security, and the only despatch 
published before the end of hostilities was that of the lat: 
Field Marshal Lord Gort. In addition to the British 
despatches there have been published two reports from 
Supreme Allied Commanders, General Eisenhower and 
Field Marshal Wilson, addressed to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. These documents contain the only official 
information hitherto published on the history of military 
operations during the late war. 
Despatches are mere stop-gaps in 
military history, but the majority 
of these were of a high standard 
and have been received with 
much interest. 

The chief obligations have 
been Venezia Giulia, the Nether 
lands East Indies, Palestine, 
Germany and Greece. Germany, 
though the biggest task, has 
proved a relatively tranquil one, 
while, despite the unrest in 
Greece, British forces have not 
been involved in serious trouble. 
The occupation of Venezia Giulia 
has been made unpleasant by a 
war of nerves, including various 
demonstrations «nd minor in- 
cidents, known to have been 
instigated from Belgrade, all 
amounting to propaganda in 
favour of Yugoslav claims to 
Trieste. One remarkable achieve- 
ment has been the formation of 
a reliable and impartial police 
force, in composition Italian and 
Slovene, which has done good 
work. About the Netherlands 
East Indies I have recently 
written here. That trying task 
is over, and it is something to 
be able to write as much of even 
one task. Palestine is the grim- 
mest of all the assignments, and 
life in the camps must be grimmer 
than ever now that winter has 
arrived, But it is the strain that 
counts, and none of the tasks I 
have mentioned has imposed a 
strain heavier or more continuous than this. Ambushes, 
mining of roads and railways, kidnapping, and, above 
all, the demolition of buildings in military occupation 
have constituted an unceasing threat against which the 
troops have had to stand on their guard. And here the 
end does not appear to be as near as even in Venezia 
Giulia. 

A small British and Indian force has been taking part 
with an Australian contingent in the occupation of Japan, 
but the withdrawal of the first-named detachment has 
recently been announced. Inevitable or not, this step has 
caused some regret at home because it is felt that it may 
exercise an adverse effect upon future relations between 
Britain and Japan. But the whole position of British forces 
in the Far East and of the Indian Army is so uncertain 
that it is scarcely possible to discuss it. It would be 
impossible to allow British troops to be employed in the 
suppression of opposition to a Government faced with 
civil war on account of its inability to secure the assent 
of the Muslim League to its composition and its very 
existence. In Egypt the Army and the Navy have given 
up their popular stations of Cairo and Alexandria. The 
troops are being withdrawn to the Suez Canal Zone, a good 
station from the point of view of health except during the 
hottest months of the year, and not the worst even then, 
but not an agreeable one for the rank and file. It is known 
that careful study has been made of conditions and camp 
sites in East Africa with a view to the transfer to that 
region of a portion of the strength formerly held in the 
Middle East. 

Demobilisation has continued, and the “rush period” 
is now long past. The bulk of the men who were 
called up for the war in the. three Services have 
returned to civil life, and, of course, a much greater 
proportion of the women. There have, however, been 
deferments of release, especially in the Army, which 
have caused a certain discontentment. It must be 
insisted that these have not involved a breach of 
pledges, only a readjustment of broad estimates brought 
about by the disappointingly long time that the world is 
taking to settle down to peace and security. Recent 
progress in the Security Council of the United Nations has 
shown an improvement, but it has not yet covered the most 
difficult ground. Nevertheless, the individual serving man 
and his dependants or relatives often feel that the deferment 
presses harshly upon them. With a view particularly to 
strengthening the Services by a fresh influx of trained 
men and specialists, a scheme of voluntary recruitment 
was drawn up. It was addressed primarily to men who had 
already been demobilised or were awaiting release, and 
offered certain bounties, in addition to the recent improved 
standard of pay, for an engagement for three or four years’ 
service. In support of this appeal a recruiting campaign 
was carried out during the summer and autumn. The 
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results fell short of hopes, but there has none the less been 
+ very fair flow of recruits. 

The Government, however, came to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible in this period of reaction from war 
to obtain by voluntary recruitment as many men as were 
reguired to tulfil the country’s obligations. It therefore 
decided to continue in time of peace the system of com- 
pulsory national service imposed under the threat of war. 
Whereas, however, during the war, and for some time after 
the end of hostilities, no limit had been put to the length 
of this service, it was fixed last year at cighteen months. 
This produces a large contingent, but in modern conditions 





A SIDELIGHT ON THE ATMOSPHERE OF SUSPICION AND DREAD WHICH REIGNS IN THE SACRED CITY OF THREE 
RELIGIONS : ARMED GUARDS AND WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS PROTECTING THE BRITISH OFFICERS’ CLUB IN JERUSALEM. 
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THE HOLY CITY AND THE SCENE OF DAILY TERRORIST 
ACTIVITY : A JERUSALEM STREET WITH BARBED WIRE 
PROTECTING THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONER'S OFFICES (LEFT). 
Sir William Fitzgerald, Chief Justice of Palestine, in his report, which 
was published on December 18, rationalised the cleavage of beliefs 
and aspirations which have made the Holy City a place of terrorism 
and dread. He has recommended that the city be treated as an ad- 
ministrative county “on the analogy of the L.C.C.” with two zones, 
one Jewish and one Arab. “‘ Geographically,’’ his report reads, “‘ the 
present Jerusalem municipal area lends itself to being divided into two 
boroughs with clearly-defined boundaries, each with a different outlook 
on life, with different aspirations and interests.” 


the recruit does not become of high military value until 
after about a year’s service, and even then is not fitted for 
the more skilled technical tasks. The Government has 
taken a further step, this time unprecedented, in national 
training, in its decision that this period of eighteen months’ 
compulsory full-time service in the Army shall be followed 
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by a further period in the reconstituted 
Territorial Army. This, however, will not 
begin before 1948, because not until then 
will the men who have undergone the short 
term of conscription have begun to become 
available for the Territorial Army. That 
force is to resume its existence this spring on 
a wholly voluntary basis, and is to consist 
of six infantry divisions, two armoured and 
one airborne. This involves a considerable 
reduction in divisions, but there will also be independent 
armoured and infantry brigades, artillery and engineer 
formations, and corps and army troops which did not 
previously form part of the Territorial Army. 

One of the most important provisions for the control 
and co-ordination of the Services is to be found in the new 
defence organisation. A Defence Committee will replace 
the old Committee of Imperial Defence, and will be 
responsible not only for major decisions on policy and 
strategy, but also for linking the fighting services with 
the multiple activities which must contribute to the defence 
of the nation in time of war. A new Ministry of Defence 
will assist in the co-ordination 
of the three Services, especially 
in matters of production, equip- 
ment and supply. The Chicfs of 
Staff Committee, with its joint 
planning organisation, will con- 
tinue to meet and to act as a 
combined staff. The argument 
against a separate combined 
headquarters of the armed forces 
on the lines of the German 
O.K.W. in the late war is that 
this entails a divorce between 
planning and direction on the 
one hand, and responsibility on 
the other. It is considered more 
profitable for the professional 
heads of the three Services to act, 
so to speak, part-time as a 
Combined Staff, while continuing 
to exercise responsibility for their 
own services, rather than to set 
up a super-organisation not 
directly connected with the three 
Service Ministries. - I confess that 
I had a high opinion of the 
German organisation, but on 
mature reflection I have come to 
the conclusion that our system is 
the more practical. If we decided 
to create a single Service, the case 
might be different, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the organisation should 
besubstantiallychangedeven then. 
And there are practical obstacles 
in the way of a single Service. 

On the side of. education 
and training there have been 
some important developments. 
The. Imperial Service College 
has again got into full stride, having moved to bigger 
quarters with an experienced and_ successful com- 
mander in the field and a born teacher in General Sir 
William Slim as Commandant. A special staff college to 
dea! with combined operations has been established. The 
two Army officers’ training establishments, the Royal 


Military College, Sandhurst, and the Royal Military : 


Academy, Woolwich, have been amalgamated under the 
title of the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, a step 
which might have been taken some time earlier but for the 
war. The range of modern weapons and of modern trans- 
port, with the wider room for manceuvre which they require, 
has involved an increased demand for training-areas, 
and this has led to a controversy. It has been urged that 
the country cannot afford to do without either the agricul- 
tural jand or the moorland holiday grounds which the 
Services, and especially the Army, have demanded, and 
various suggestions have been made that the Army should 
do its training in the Dominions, in Africa, or in Germany. 
Here I am in favour’of compromise. I consider that the 
demands of the Services should be closely scrutinised. 
I feel that it would be a calamity if areas where young 
people seek fresh air and exercise should be closed to them. 
On the other hand, I am convinced that it is impossible to 
move British training establishments and facilities abroad, 
and I trust that, here and elsewhere, I have done something 
in a modest way to bring this view before the public. 

I do not wish to leave off with the impression that the 
fighting forces are in an ideal state. That is something not 
likely to occur after a war such as that which ended in 1945. 
There has been some unrest and dissatisfaction, at least 
one highly disquieting incident in the Far East, and a 
number of others of less significance. Many officers have 
found that the new standards of pay leave them worse off 
than before, though the principle that Service pay should 
be subject to income tax is in itself inherently sound. 
Restlessness is part of the post-war atmosphere, of the 
reaction from war, of that ‘“ aftermath” which provides 
a general title for these articles. As I have more than once 
written, a deterioration in the financial power of the country 
would have an unfortunate effect upon the Services, which 
cannot nowadays be cheaply maintained, even if the numbers 
are considerably further reduced, and such a deterioration is 
unfortunately by no means an impossibility. I cannot 
prophesy smooth things in the future. Yet there has been 
much good work, well thought out, and intelligent organisa- 
tion. There have never been better Army officers between 
the ranks of lieutenant-colonel and major-general, and so 
far as I know the other two Services are equally well 
placed in this respect. A fund of exceptional experience 
is available, and it appears that this is being utilised. Yet 


* such experience quickly fades or grows out of date. Lively 


minds are needed in the Services, and they will not remain 
lively unless they are encouraged. 
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ORGANISED BY “BRINDIV”: A “GRAND MILITARY” MEETING IN JAPAN. 
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A FINE FEAT OF HORSEMANSHIP: MAJOR J. M. WALSH, M.C., WINNING 
KO (LIGHT OF PRING IN SPIT OF A SLIPPI} 


THE START OF THE “‘ KURE C 
THE RAILS. CAPT, J. SLIM, SON OF GEN. SIR 
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2RY SECTION OF THE ALLIED FORCES IN JAPAN: \ THE G.O.c. “‘ BRINDIV”’’: MAJOR-GEN. D. TERNA} COWAN (LEFT), WITH (L. 


BRITISH, GURKHAS, SIKHS, AUSTRALIANS AND AMERICANS ON THE STAND, \ BRIG, ELLIOT, LIEUT.-COL. IFKIKAR KHAN AND BRIG. K. S. THIMAYYA. 
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A ‘‘ Grand Military '' race meeting was recently organised by troops of the British and and Randwick—raucous-voiced ‘* bookies '’ shouted, there were Totalisators, a stand and 
Indian Division (‘‘ Brindiv '') at Okayama. Thousands of spectators, Allied and Japanese, | enclosures, and in the intervals the Kumaon Military Band and the Pipes and Drums of 
assembled in perfect weather which gave no hint of the severe earthquake which has occurred the 2/Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles played before the G.O.C., ‘‘ Brindiv,”’ Major-General D. 
Sturdy Gurkhas mingled with slouch-hatted Australians, turbaned Sikhs, New Tennant Cowan. The horses, former Japanese cavalry mounts, were ridden by British, 
Zealanders and members of the U.S. Army, as well as with members of the “* Silent Service ” Indian, and Australian amateurs. The Shikoku earthquake of December 21 has affected 
and the R.A.F., while representatives of the Women's Services were also present. A great the area of the British Commonwealth Occupation Force, but at the time of writing no 
effort was made to reproduce the atmosphere and trappings of meetings at Sandown, Poona British casualties have been reported. 
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“NATURE IN BRITAIN” : By Several Hands Introduced By G. Grigson, Edited By W. J. Turner; “‘ ENGLISH COUNTRY CRAFTS”: By Norman Wymer* 


ERE, in “ Nature Britain,”’ are brought 
together six of the volumes in the “ Britain in 
They are ‘‘ Birds of Britain,’’ by 
gritish Marine Life,’’ by C. M. 
Yonge; ‘‘ Wild Flowers in Britain,’”’ by Geoffrey 
Wild Life of Britain,’’ by F. 
Insect Life in Britain,”’ by Geoffrey Taylor ; 
Britain,”’ A. L. Howard. On the 
as Editor, appears the name of W. J. 
friend of mine of thirty-three years, who 


in 
Pictures ’’ Series. 
James Fisher ; 

Grigson ; Fraser 
Darling : “ 
and ‘ Trees in 
title-page, 


by 


Turner, a 


died the other day; he was, I think, the projector 
as well as the editor of this admirable Series. I had 
always thought of him as a scatter-brained kind of 


genius. The son of an Australian organist, he came 
to Europe to study music, split his lip on the cor- 


Anglais in Leipzig, or somewhere of the sort, and 
arrived in England to practise musical criticism, 
dramatic criticism and verse. His criticisms surged 


with vigour, though he often recanted his enthusi- 
asms ; his early poetry was enchanting to the ear and 
vivid to the eye ; his later was, to my mind, involved 
and obscure. In his last years, to the surprise of his 
friends, he settled down as a competent organiser of 
other people’s work, both as literary editor of the 
Spectator and editor of this Series, in which 
Australia has beaten us, not for the first or last time, 


as 


at our own game. 

The preface to these crowded, concise and vivid 
summaries of sections of British Natural History is 
written by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, a poet who, though 
no more of a scientific expert than Turner was, might 
well succeed Turner as Generali Editor, should the 
Series be continued (as it should be, and indefinitely 
could be). Here is his opening: “‘ In a few moments 
of pessimism, I sometimes wished that my 
daughter would 
grow up into a 
small and _shel- 
tered profession 
grow up, perhaps, 
to be a sturdy- 
booted Professor 
of Sea-Weeds at 
the University of 
Aberystwyth. It 
would be a useful, 
harmless and, I 
suppose, secure 
life, in which she 
would compete, if 
she had brains, 
within a close pro- 
fessional circle; 
she would, I sup- 
pose, make friends 
ofintegrity among 
colleagues of dif- 
ferent nations and 
different colours. 
She would stand 
some chance of 
being content, if 
her curiosity were 
not too wide. 
She would §at- 
tend conferences, 
say, at Leningrad, Buenos Ayres, Reykjavik, and 
Durban ; and her work, presumably, would take her 
into strange places, from the Great Barrier Reef to 
the Galapagos, or the mosquito-buzzing coasts of 
Greenland. If she were open to the attractions of 
form and colour, she could please herself with con- 
templating sea-slugs or corallines. And if she could 
write clearly and honestly, unlike, I would say, many 
contemporary men of science and some contributors 
to Nature, who have long ago forgotten the injunc- 
tions laid upon the first members of the Royal Society, 
if she could write, she would find plenty of things 
curious and valuable and stimulating to write about. 
But I should disown -her with disappointment if she 
turned out to be superior, and to despise the popular 
and accurate exposition of her science.” 

That is what the contributors, most of them 
experts, to this Series do not do. They are aware of 
their audience and aware of the attraction of “a 
plain or pretty fact’’: such as the fact 
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that 
Dr. Fraser Darling has watched a whale scratching its 





** Nature in Britain.” Introduction by Geoffrey Grigson. Edited 
by W. J. Turner. 46 Plates in Colour and 132 Illustrations in Black 
and White, (Collins; 215.) 

A Survey of Their Development from 
By Norman Wymer. 149 Illus- 
(Batsford ; 128. 6d.) 


English Country Crafts 
Early Times to the Present Day.” 


trations from Photographs and Drawings, 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


back against a cliff under water and that “ cats are 
the only animals known to lick their paws and use 
them to get at parts of their heads that their tongues 
will not stretch to.’ It takes one back to old 
Sir Ray Lankester’s ‘‘ Science from an Easy Chair.” 

Mr. Norman Wymer’s book on country crafts—a 
copy of which should be presented to every rural 
Club, village club, and Women’s 


Legion 


British 





ENGLISH COUNTRY CRAFT: 
IN THE EAST 


INDIA CANE, 


BAT - MAKING —- AN 


Although compara- 
tively modern, bat- 
making is a typical 
English country 
craft. The pictures, 
with which we illus- 
trate an intricate job, 
the building of the 
bat handle, were 
taken in a workshop 
which made the bat 
with which the great 
“W.G.”" scored his 
100th century and 
also that with which 
he scored his 1000 
runs in May in 1895. 
The willows which 
provide the blades 
are grown frcem 
“sets,” and take 
about twelve years 
to come to felling age. 
Then they are sawn, 
split and stacked for 
seasoning and drying 
for a year. An aver- 
age tree yields about 
thirty-six blades, but 
a “ real giant,”’ it is 
‘elated, once yielded 
300. 


(Reproductions from 
the book, “ English 
Country Crafts,” by 
Courtesy of the Pub- 
lishers, B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd.) 
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SHAPING THE HANDLE TO THE BAT: 


A DELICATE JOB 


CALLING FOR INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT. 
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HANDLES, 
RUBBER, CRAMPED UP 


Institute by some philanthropist who has contrived to 
retain some money after paying his taxes and buying 
a few nuts and tangerines for Christmas—starts far 
enough from England. ‘‘ When,”’ says he, ‘‘ Adam 
delved, Eve span. Cain was a builder [can that be 
why the present Government is treating builders so 
harshly ?], and Tubal-Cain ‘an instructor of 
artifice in brass and iron.’ There were brick-makers 
who made and fired the materials: for the Tower of 
Babel, and someone must have made the basket in 
which Moses was found in the bulrushes. St. Paul 
was a tent-maker, and Simon had a tannery by the 
seaside. And was not Joseph, the foster-father of 
Our Lord, a carpenter ?”’ 

However, ‘“‘in England we may not always be 
able to trace our crafts back as far as in the Bible- 
lands, but women were making pottery here as early 
as 2000 B.c. and possibly even before that.’’ The 
Brandon flint-knappers “‘ must embody a tradition of 
craftsmanship almost as old as man.’” When the 
Glastonbury Lake Village was discovered, about fifty 
years ago, articles were found which might have been 
made to-day ; and, amongst the things discovered in 
this village of wattle and daub and thatch were a 
canoe, a millstone, wheels, harness bits, pieces of 
pottery, spindle whorls and wooden tubs of a type 
made by the cooper. There were remains of a sort of 
blast furnace, indicating smelting, and there were 
wooden bowls proving that turnery existed. 

It does seem a pity that the ordinary man, woman 
and child in this country should imagine that its 
ancient inhabitants were savages painted with woad 
who were governed by Druids who burnt people in 
wicker cages and revered the mistletoe: the record 
of the revolving scythes on the wheels of Boadicea’s 
chariots should 
have qualified 
that view. But 
Mr. W y mer, 
though he lays his 
foundations by a 
bird’s-eye view of 
craftsmanship 
through the ages 
and the crafts- 
man’s enduring 
tools, is. chiefly 
concerned with 
the rural crafts 
which survive to- 
day and their 
chances of sur- 
vival. Some trades 
have a better 
chance than 
others: _ basket- 
making, for in- 
stance, is a job 
which the machine 
has not yet been 
able to master, 
though our Eng- 
lish basket - men 
(especially flour- 
ishing in Somer- 
set) had to face 
the competition of low-paid labour from abroad, so 
many people being liable to be tempted by a seem- 
ingly low price without regard to the durability of the 
commodity purchased. The cobbler’s job, on the other 
hand, has almost gone, though he survives for the 
repair of labourers’ boots. In between there are many 
crafts whose processes are succinctly described in. this 
book : pottery, spinning, weaving, carpentry, the crafts 
of the blacksmith and wheelwright (see that lovely 
book of George Bourne’s, ‘‘ The Wheelwright’s Shop ’’), 
thatching, saddlery, the making of wattles, hurdles, 
fences, pens, clogs, walking-sticks, brooms, hoops, 
chairs, ladders, rakes, barrels, lace, bee-skeps, cricket- 
bats, trugs, coracles and other things. 

The Scott Report recognised the importance of 
hand craftsmen and recommended that Government 
support should be given for ‘‘ the further encourage- 
ment of rural crafts ’’ which “‘ are essentially part of 
the old life of the villages and, if they can be made to 
pay, should continue to be sited in small towns and 
villages.’’ I sometimes wonder whether much will be 
done about it, or even about the permanent re- 
establishment of our agriculture itself (always expected 
to make the desert blossom as the rose at a moment's 
notice when we get mixed up in a war), until or unless 
an Agrarian Party is started pursuing its objects, 
and purveying its votes in as single-minded a manner 
as did the old Irish Nationalist Party. 
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BUILT FOR KING CAROL I, IN 1873 BY THE GERMAN ARCHITECT STROHR: THE RUMANIAN 


ROYAL RESIDENCE, PELES CASTLE, SINATA,. 








# A TWICE-PROCLAIMED BALKAN KING. 
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IN PURSUIT OF ONE OF HIS FAVOURITE HOBBIES: KINC MICHAEL MAKING 
AN ADJUSTMENT IN THE ENGINE OF HIS “ JEEP.” 








PLAYING WITH HIS FAVOURITE ALSATIAN DOG, AZZO: AN INFORMAL STUDY 
OF KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA IN HIS PALACE AT SINAIA. 
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EXAMINING THE IMPRESSIVE COLLECTION OF WEAPONS IN THE ARMOURY OF HIS CASTLE 
IN THE CARPATHIANS: KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA. 


"ING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA is a Balkan monarch who still occupies the 
throne of his country. Born in 1921, he is the only son of ex-King Carol II. 

and is a great-great-grandson of Queen Victoria, through his grandmother, the late 
Queen Marie of Rumania. He was proclaimed King in virtue of his father’s renun- 
ciation of the succession on the death of his grandfather, King Ferdinand, in 1927, 
under a Regency. He ceased to be King on his father’s accession in 1930, when he 
received the title of Great Voevod of Alba Jwia; and was proclaimed King again on his 
father's abdication in 1940. The first free elections to be held in Rumania since 1928 
have just taken place and resulted in an 84 per cent. victory for Governmental parties ; 
but considerable criticism of the way in which they were conducted has been raised. 














AN ENTHUSIASTIC PIANIST: KING MICHAEL, A GREAT ~- GREAT ~- GRANDSON 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA, IN HIS MUSIC ROOM AT PELES. 
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ARTERIES OF A RICH BUT ARID COUNTRY: PIPELINES 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST OIL RE- 
FINERY : ABADAN BY NIGHT. FORTY 
YEARS AGO A PALM - FRINGED 
ISLAND, NOW AN i.ADUSTRIAL CITY 
WITH 160,000 INHABITANTS, LYING 
AT THE HEAD OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 
(RIGHT) TWO DISTILLATION PLANTS, 
EACH CAPABLE OF TREATING 
3,000,000 TONS OF CRUDE OIL A YEAR. 


TT“‘HE recently announced agree- 
ment whereby the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. (in which the 
British Government is the majority 
shareholder) contracts to sell large 
quantities of crude oil to the 
American companies, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., not only under- 
lines the increasing importance of 
the Middle East oiifields in view 
f the feared exhaustion of Ameri- 
an supplies within the next genera- 
tion or so; but also carries the very 
interesting proviso of “ prior in- 
vestigation by the parties of the 
possibility of constructing a pipe- 
line from the Persian Gulf to the 
Eastern Mediterranean.” Such a 
pipeline would be 900 miles or 
more long, at least 200 miles longer 
than the twin line which runs from 
the Kirkuk field in Iraq to Haifa 
and Tripoli. Its route would for 
the most part lie over level desert 
and there are no obtious engineer- 
ing complications in the way. An 
even longer line, a 26-in. pipe of 
some 1200 miles long, to run from 
Bahrein, lower down in the Persian 
Gulf, to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
has been projected by the United 
States Government and the Arabian- 
American Oil Co., at an estimated 
cost of £41,000,000. Abadan, of 
which we show a remarkable night 
photograph, epitomises the enor- 
mous development which the oil 
industry and its rapid rise to one 
of the world’s staples have brought 
to the countries which lie around PIPELINES TO AN OILFIELD: PART OF THE 10-MILE-LONG SYSTEM BY WHICH A WATER SUPPLY IS PIPED TO MASJID-I-SULAIMAN, 140 MILES NORTH-EAST 


the Persian Gulf. OF ABADAN AND THE FIRST OILFIELD TO BE DEVELOPED IN PERSIA. 
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WHICH CARRY PERSIAN CRUDE OIL—AND WATER. 
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ONE OF THE ARTERIES OF THE MODERN WORLD: PIPELINES RUNNING THROUGH ROUGH COUNTRY AND BRINGING CRUDE OIL FROM THE OILFIELD AT MASJID-I-SULAIMAN 
TO THE WORLD'S LARGEST REFINERY AT ABADAN--A SAMPLE OF THE PROGLEMS WHICH CONFRONT OIL ENGINEERS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 
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PICTURES FROM THREE CONTINENTS; AND A MIRACULOUS CATCH. 
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KECONSTRUCTION IN MALTA! THE NEW MASONRY OF THE KING GEORGE V. MEMORIAL HOSPITAL A ROCKET-AIDED TAKE-OFF IN NICARAGUA: A TRANSPORT ’PLANE RISING STEEPLY 
FOR MERCHANT SEAMEN BEGINNING TO RISE AT FLORIANA, OVERLOOKING THE GRAND HARBOUR. IN THE TINY, MOUNTAIN-RINGED AIRSTRIP AT LA CUMPLIDA, UN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Our picture shows the reconstruction of the King George V. Memorial Hospital at Floriana—a work in which 4 Aircraft have done much to uniock the riches of Central and Southern America, where grounc 
ndon firm of contractors are employing considerable numbers of Maltese workmen and masons. It stands on transport is so frequently dificult or non-existent: but in densely-wooded or mountainous 

the Crucifix Bastion, and in the background, above the gardens, can be seen an old look-out post, the Vernon country it is often difficult again to obtain the long runway necessary for modern a 
Club, the Auberge de Castille, and the Anglican “ Barracca’’ church. The photograph was taken from the The rocket-assisted take-off, however, supplies the answer, and, as in the Nicaraguan case ws 

Cirection of the Grand Harbour, over which the completed hospital will look. illustrate, converts a tiny airstrip to modern purposes. 





PIER CARLO, THE BABY WHICH FELL FROM THE SIXTH 
FLOOR INTO STRONG ARMS AND SAFETY. 








THE HERO OF A MARVELLOUS CATCH: DOMENICO FERRI, . « « CAUGHT A BABY WHICH FELL FROM A_  SIXTH- 

A ROMI FRUIT -VENDOR (ARM IN SLING) WHO . FLOOR WINDOW IN ROME—SEE THE DOTTED LINE. 
From Rome has recent! me a y which must rar higt the annals of skill and courage, and even deserves a note in “ Wisden.” 
A baby, Pier Carlo, m ¢ yw of a sixth-floor flat it seemed, certain death. A nearby fruit-vendor, Domenico Ferri, however, 





d a ; 
saw the fall, rushed forward, and with strength, courage and nice judgment, caught the child in his arms. 








THE END OF ONE REGIME: THE U.S.A, FLAG BEING HAULED . . . TO BE SUCCEEDED BY THE EGYPTIAN COLOURS A SIGN OF NEW LIFE IN THE DANUBE BASIN: RIVER 
DOWN AT PAYNE FIELD, CAIRO ° AS THE AMERICAN AIRFIELD WAS HANDED OVFR, BOATS ONCE MORE IN BUDAPESi HARBOUR. 

In our last issue we gave an aerial view of Payne Field, the great American airport near Cairo. On December 15, this aerodrome was The Danube is the great artery of Southern Central Europe, an‘ 

rmally handed over by the U.S. Army Air Forces to the Egyptian Government, and we show here the scene when the Stars and Stripes the recent se by the U.S. authorities of Danubian shippine 

was hauled down and the Egyptian flag run up in its place. previously impounded in Austria is expected to assist reconstruction 
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AIRLINER DISASTER IN EIRE AND 
EARTHQUAKE HAVOC IN JAPAN. 


. 
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AFTER THE CRASH ON INISHMACNAGHTAN ISLAND, EAR SHANNON AIRPORT: THE WRECKED 
FUSELAGE OF THE TRANS-WORLD AIRLINES CONSTELLATION STAR OF CAIRO. 
Early on S$ day morning, December 28, the Trans-World Airlines Constellation Star of Cairo c 
on Inishmacna an Island, in the River Fergus, near Shannon Airpo Twelve people were kille 
eleven injured. The airliner, which \ its way from P:z to New York, carried fourteen passens 
and a crew of nine. At the time ) ter but representatives 
the United States Civil Aeronautics t ‘ d 
make an immediate investigation with the Eir 


e Der 


IN WHICH TWELVE PEOPLE WERE KILLED: REMAINS OF THE TRANS-WORLD 


A DISASTER 
CAIRO, WHICH CRASHED ON DECEMBER 28, 


RECORD OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


AS RECEIVED BY FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SEISMOGRAPH : THE 
ON DECEMBER 2I. 


AND TIDAL WAVE WHICH STRUCK SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL JAPAN 


AND TIDAL WAVE IN JAPAN : INHABITANTS OF 


FIRE FOLLOWS THE EARTHQUAKE 
BURN, 


TAKING REFUGE ON THE SHORF, AS THEIR HOUSES 


The tidal wave which struck Shikoku and central Japan, on December 21 after an 
Pacific, caused widespread devastation. Official figures put the killed at 680, 
less at 550,000. Tanabe, on the west coast of Wakayama Peninsula, 
Shinghu, on the east coast, was practically destroyed by fire. The al 
OF PECEMBER 21: A HIP cities, towns and villages. British military buildings 
, J AS - . s ' yd 
been reported. The earthquake was not so disastrous as 


AFTER THE TIDAL WAVE AND EARTHQUAKE 
ocean bed. 


TANAKE, JAPAN, 
DEBRIS FROM SHATTERED HOUSES IS WIDELY SCATTEKED. 


Is SEEN FLUNG HIGH AND DRY, AND 





PASSING 
A MODEL 


THE TIMING-BOX 


RACI> 


THE BOX C€ 


HOW TH 


WARMING 
(BELOW), 


E MINIATIt 
IN THE 


UP A MODEL CAR BEFORE RACING. 


POWERED 


CAR SPEEDING UNDER THE PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL. 
\N BE SEEN LAP-COUNTER AND TIMING-CLOCK. 


RE CAR IS TIMED AND THE LAPS COUNTED: 


CONCRETE TRACK, WHEREBY A SIGNAL 


BY AN ELECTRIC MOTOR, 


es 


GIVES THE 


IN AMERICA’S FOURTH MOST POPULAR SPORT: 


IN 
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MODEL CAR RACING AT BIG CAR SPEEDS— 
WITH AN ANNUAL PUBLIC. OF 20 MILLION: 


sik 


a 
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MODEL CARS WHICH RACE AT SPEEDS EXCEEDING 

100 M.P.H.: THREE MODELS PHOTOGRAPHED AT 

A LONG ISLAND CLUB TRACK. THE RODS AT THE 
TOP ARE IGNITION SWITCHES. 


HOW THE ENGINE IS SWITCHED OFF AT SPEED: THE 
PROJECTING IGNITION-SWITCH, WHICH CAN BE CLEARLY 


A MODEL APPROACHING A PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL EMBEDDED 


IS GIVEN TO THE TIMING AND RECORDING APPARATUS. a 


THE REVOLVING ROLLER 


IMPETUS. 





THE LAY-OUT OF A MODEL CAR RACE-TRACK IN LONG ISLAND, U.S.A., SHOWING TRACK, TIMING-BOX, AND 
CENTRAL POST, WITH LINEMAN STANDING ON THE PLATFORM OUT OF THE WAY OF THE CIRCLING CABLE. 


N our issue of December 14 we gave a diagrammatic drawing of how to construct a model racing 
car capable of speeds in the neighbourhood of 40 m.p.h.; and in previous numbers we have 
shown photographs taken at meets of a model car racing club. This sport of model car racing is 
of rapidly growing popularity and, at the date of writing, has already at least two journals devoted 
to the interests of its devotees. In the States, however, it has a far wider public and, incredible 
though it may seem, it has been reported to be now the fourth most popular sport in that country, 
rating close after basket-ball, baseball and American-style football and attracting a paying public 
of no fewer than 20,000,000 in the past year. Generally speaking, the racing is controlled by private 
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AMERICA’S FOURTH MOST POPULAR SPORT, 
100-MILES-AN-HOUR RACING MIDGETS. 


STARTING A MINIATURE RACER ON ITS -CIRCULAR TRACK: THE CABLE 
ATTACHES THE MODEL TO THE CEN AL POST, THE STARTING-ROD BEING 
USED TO GIVE THE CAR JTS INITIAL FLYING START, 


PICTURE, LEFT, BUT WITH THE COVERS REMOVED. 
NOTE, THE DRIVING-WHEELS ARE BROAD-TRACK, 
THE “‘ IDLERS,’? RAZOR-EDGED. 


; i oe Se & o ie 
THE OWNER IS LEANING OVER TO FLIP WITH HIS CAP THE 
LEARLY SEEN IN THE THREE MODELS SHOWN ABOVE (LEFT). 


ay 


STARTING THE CAR ON ITS I00-M.P.H. CAREER: THE OWNER PUSHES THE MODEL FOR ABOUT I5 FT., WHILE THE LINEMAN 
BRINGS ROUND THE CONNECTING CABLE UNTIL THE CAR IS FAIRLY UNDER WAY. 


a” 


A THE JUDGE IN HIS TIMING-BOX AT A MODEL CAR MEET. ON THE RIGHT IS THE LAP-COUNTER AND, LEFT, 
ABLE. THE TIMING-CLOCK,. BOTH ARE ELECTRIC AND LINKED WITH THE PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL ON THE TRACK. 


acing clubs and takes place, either indoors or outdoors, on a circular concrete track, the cars being 
have anchored by cable to a central post. Our pictures were taken not far from New York at the 
ng is permanent track of the Long Island Auto Racing Society, which may be regarded as typical. 
voted Races vary in length from } to 4 mile, or 6 to 12 laps on the 220-foot track. The incredible 
dible speed of 114 m.p.h. has been achieved and averages rate, in the racing class, as high, it is stated, 
intry, as 109 to 110 m.p.h. The refinements and amenities of the sport are such that it would seem 
public that all that is now wanted is personal drivers of the size and resolution of E. B. White’s mouse- FILLING UP THE TANK OF THE TINY MODEL CAR. IN THIS CASE A 
ivate high hero, ‘‘ Stuart Little,"" who has already shown his skill with a roadster of the same class. GRADUATED GLASS SYRINGE IS BEING USED TO ADD THE CASTOR OIL, 
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THE SAW-DUST AND THE SPANGLES RETURN TO TOWN. 





“A CHILD’S DREAM OF THE CIRCUS”~A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF SOME OF THE DELIGHTS OF OLYMPIA. 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS, SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A., SHOWING (CLOCKWISE, FROM BOTTOM LEFT) AT 
THE CLOWNS ; THE REVERHOS ; AN ELEPHANT; THE ALIZES; LES IDALYS; CHARLIE RIVELS; NICOLAI AND A LION; THE TOVARICH TROUPE ; AND (CENTRE) THE CUMBERLANDS. 


On December 20, after the long war years of absence, the Circus came back of astounding ingenuity and tumbling clowns, began to delight children of Ch 
to Town and once more in Olympia the Bertram Mills Circus, with all that all ages. The season, which continues until the end of January, includes the art 
that implies of sparkling equestrian art, trapeze and acrobatic acts, animals great Charlie Rivels, who has, so to speak, translated his impersonation of roc 
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THE HIGH TRAPEZE. 


THE BREATH-TAKING REALITY OF THE CIRCUS: THE ALIZES IN A DRAMATIC MOMENT ON 


AT THIS THRILLING MOMENT, FROZEN OUT OF TIME AND RHYTHM IN A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" BY WILLIAM DAViS, THE GIRL, 
AFTER SWINGING FROM THE RIGHT AND CATCHING THE WRIST OF HER PARTNER, TURNS BEFORE SOMERSAULTING AND THEN CATCHING HER RETURNING TRAPEZE-BAR. 


teeth; trick bare-back riders; acrobats; horses and their masters of the haute 


Reverhos ; trapeze | 
and the most knowing and 


Chaplin into another dimension; slack-wire jugglers, the 
école; clowns in plenty; lions and elephants; 


artists, the Alizes; les Idalys, of whom the man cycles upside down on the 
roof while his girl partner performs elegant acrobatics suspended from his engaging of performing dogs and ponies. 
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Che World of the Cheatre. 
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>) gana avoid 


argument,” 
remarks someone in “The Gleam,” Warren 
Chetham Strode’s play of our doctors’ dilemmas, 
which opened at the Globe in December. Applied to 
the stage, this is timid counsel; too many writers 
have listened to it. At all costs, they have been told, 
shun debate: stick to the theatre theatrical: leave 
argument to the Bridies or Priestleys: in Shaftesbury 
Avenue there is little room for a polemic. (‘‘ Never have 
a mission, my dear child,” as Mr. Jellyby observed.) 
Mr. Chetham Strode objects. It is not, he says, the whole 
duty of a dramatist to lull or coax, stroke or beguile, to 
raise the wind of farce or to rattle the doors of that eternal 
Lounge-hall in Surrey. (The daring try Sussex, even 
Kent.) No; there is still a Theatre of Ideas to keep 
running, and Mr. Chetham Strode has buckled to the task, 
not on the smaller and remoter stages, but at the core of 
the West End, in Shaftesbury Avenue and in Piccadilly 
Circus. He has the proper spirit. To-day, it would seem, 






he reaches for Hansard as naturally as an Elizabethan 
the Fleming Report: the 
that is the 


for his Holinshed. Education : 
elementary schoolboy and the old foundation : 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE. 


exhibitionism. Thanks to him, the play with a purpose 
is established. Its experts may be few; mockers may 
cry, in effect : ‘“‘ I wonder that you will stil] be talking. 
Nobody marks you.” Never mind: we have dramatists 
who are ready to talk and playgoers who are ready to 
mark, and between them they are doing the stage much 
service. 

Our prime arguers, apart from the Old Master himself, 
are James Bridie and J. B. Priestley. The first, prolific 
and lively, finds it hard to shape his plays. No one begins 
better ; his third acts are the trouble. Often we remember 
a mixy-maxy of ideas and assertions, plenty of humour, 
but no very clear message. As one of O’Casey’s Irishmen 
says: “I see no magnificent meaning jumping out of 
that.” On the whole, with Bridie we keep the fun and tend 
to lose the ideas ; not so with Shaw. Priestley, less capri- 
cious, is more of a technician, less of a philosopher. His 
best plays are stoutly built and based ; for a show-piece of 
craftsmanship see the first act of “An Inspector Calls,” 
his recent sermon on selfishness and the lack of a social 
conscience. 

Still, neither Bridie nor Priestley has written anything 
more urgent and exciting than ‘“‘ No, Room at the Inn,” 


of course, do the 
debating plays 
that, unlike ‘‘ No Room,” are more debate 
than drama. Naturally, these broadcast well ; 
witness the recent wireless revival of Harley Granville- 
Barker’s ‘‘ Waste.”” One warning here: the fact that 
Granville-Barker on Disestablishment is actable even when 
the topic is as dead as a dinosaur need not send anybody 
to the catalogues 
of the Stationery 
Office. You can- 
not succeed with 
the didactic play 
unless you feel 
deeply-—Joan 
Temple wrote 
from a white-hot 
furnace of indig- 
nation—and, 
however deeply 
you feel, you can- 
not present your 
case as an 
amateur sprawl. 
Our stage is un- 
kind to both the 
bogus and the 
bungling : clumsy 
propaganda can 
be the theatre at 
its worst. 

We have 
always to return 
in the end to the 
beard-jutting 
assertions of 
Bernard Shaw. 
They remain fresh 
in performance 
even when the 
theme is yellow- 














AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GUINEA-PIG” AND 
“THE GLEAM,’’ TWO CURRENT WEST 
END SUCCESSES : MR. WARREN CHETHAM 
STRODE. 
“Sometimes Even Now,” Mr. Warren Chet- 
ham Strode’s first play, was produced in 1933, 
and followed by a number of others, including 
“ Young Mrs. Barrington,”” which had a good 
run at the Winter Garden. “The Guinea-Pig ” 





and “ The Gleam,” distinguished plays dealing 
respectively with the Fleming Report and the 
National Health Service, have put him in the 


ing at the edges. 
Few once-topical 








“ paciFic 1860” AT DRURY LANE: 


ELENA SALVADOR (MARY MARTIN) AND KERRY STIRLING (GRAHAM PAYN) KISS 


IN THE CENTRE OF MRS. STIRLING’S BALLROOM. 


Noel Coward’s musical romance, “ Pacific 1860,” has been chosen to reopen the famous Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, after its long 
years of war service. The action takes place in the Southern Pacific, with Pdelightful decor by G. E. Calthrop. Miss Mary Martin, the 
American star, is a charming leading lady. 


theme of “‘ The Guinea-Pig,”” which has lasted a year at 
the Criterion and holds its listeners willingly at school. 
Next, Health: the dispute over a State medical service ; 
the place of the doctor in a red-taped world ; here is some- 
thing sharply contentious, and here, on his cue, is 
Mr. Chetham Strode with “The Gleam.” Its title has 
nothing to do with Tennyson. We are, says the author, 
in a tunnel of Socialist bureaucracy: freedom gleams at 
the end of it for the patient and courageous. 

The piece is frankly partisan: it is a refreshment to 
find most of the thunder on the Right. Playgoers of the 
Left can only meditate the retorts they have no chance 
to make ; playgoers of the Centre, gentle souls in search of 
diversion, get what they want in the rub and clash of 
character. Mr. Chetham Strode is a man of action as well 
as of ideas. His play may lack the birching tingle of 
“ The Guinea-Pig,” but it is always direct and provocative : 
good news indeed, for work of this sort is too often undis- 
ciplined. We need doctrinal plays, need them badly, 
but their authors have a habit of whispering from a tangle 
of uncarded wool, or, at worst, blaring like a foghorn. Few 
people have the Shavian trick of marrying drama and 
debate in one flash and outbreak of a fiery mind. 

It is a long time now since Shaw, red-bearded rebel, 
noted a popular preference in the theatre for “ fun, 
fashionable dresses, a little music, and even an exhibition 
of eating and drinking by people with an expensive air, 
attended by an if-possible-comic waiter.’’ (Hence the 
cunningly-planned comedy of “‘ You. Neyer Can Tell.’’) 
That was fifty years ago, when our Theatre of Ideas was 
young. Presently we are to have a much later play, the 
““ Back to Methuselah” of 1921, on the tiny stage of the 
Arts Theatre. In 1897 what a shock this would have 
been! A metabiological pentateuch ; a tract on creative 
evolution ; a play by instalments, a daily serial: London 
of the ‘nineties, already buffeted by those strong north- 
easters, the shrivelling winds of Ibsen, would have withered 
before the Shavidn gale. To-day we face it gladly. 

Shaw is the parent of our doctrinal drama. “ Effective- 
ness of assertion,” he says, “is the Alpha and Omega of 
style,” and through the years he has asserted himself— 
how effectively we know—on religion, politics, education, 
medicine, marriage, Hell, and Heaven. He has been the 
Life Force of our didactic stage. Persistently he has 
guyed the vague romantic gesture, the theatre of empty 


a play (of evacuated children in wartime) that is signally 
without fashionable dresses, expensive air, and comic 
waiter. Joan Temple’s exposure of a callous foster-parent 
has qualities of pity and terror rare on our stage ; Purpose 





AT THE CRITERION THEATRE : 
LORRAINE (ROBERT FLEMYNG ; 
READ (DEREK BLOMFIELD) HAS TRIED TO RUN AWAY FROM SAINTBURY SCHOOL. 


““THE GUINEA-PIG,” 
ELLIOTT) COMPLAINS TO MR, 


The Flemi 
a working-class lad, is sent to historic Saintbury School. 


Gleam, * Mr. 
enthusiastically receiv 


never strangles Play. I saw it first in the Embassy, at 
Hampstead. Few at the premié¢re on that summer night 
will have forgotten its concentrated power, the force of 
the impact in a small theatre. Although it can, and does 
strike home across the much larger auditorium of the 
Winter Garden, a tale of this kind needs intimacy. So, 


GRIMMETT (DENHOLM 
RIGHT) THAT 


Report on the Public Schools is the theme of “ The Guinea-Pig.” Read, 
Resentful and c 
FM first, he is poy transformed into a confident and popular Saintburian. ‘ The 

Chetham Strode’s latest play, just ee at the Globe, has been 


front rank of modern playwrights. He is in 
the late forties, was educated at Sherborne, 
and at first followed a business career. 


plays have been 
so lucky in 
escaping mildew 
and moth. Exceptions are Clemence Dane’s “A Bill 
of Divorcement,” that famous piece of special pleading 
for a revision of the divorce laws; and much of the 
work of Galsworthy, a writer who could contrive a plot, 
create character (a gift vital to the didactic dramatist) 
and persuasively marshal an argument. “* Strife ” 
(Capital versus Labour), ‘“ Justice” (which impelled a 
prison reform), “‘ The Silver Box,” “‘ The Skin Game ’’— 
these and others cannot be shelved. During the ’thirties 
a set of ill-timed, unwanted revivals hardly helped 
Galsworthy’s reputation, but the wheel is spinning, and 
the plays are bound to return. What they want most 
is a freshening humour. They lack, too, any poetic 
gleam. This is true of most of our didactic plays, 
though Shaw can offer the poetry of prose at its 
highest in some of the Shotover passages of “‘ Heart- 
break House,’”’ and in the Lilith speech at the end 
of “ Back to Methuselah.” It will be a happy hour 
when we find a doctrinal dramatist who is also a poet, 
not one of our neo-Spasmodists, but one who can 
genuinely unite ideas and poetry, the 
flash and the flare. Meanwhile, we must 
be grateful for such an affecting prose 
drama as “No Room at the Inn,” and 
for such a purposeful writer as Chetham 
Strode. 

True, he has neither the Shavian range 
nor relish. But he is a good hand at 
assertion and at character (not merely 
character parts, a sharp distinction), and 
he is properly forthright, one who knows 
and speaks his mind. He knows also 
that the most purposeful play is better 
for at least some trace of plot, and that 
to treat your cast as a ventriloquist his 
dummy is both bad playwriting and 
indifferent manners. 

Certainly, whatever Chetham Strode 
does, his people should be recognisable. 
We can stand any amount of argument 
from such figures as the diehard house- 
master of “The Guinea- Pig’ and the 
charming, oaken-headed, dumb- chum 
employer of “ The Gleam.” Neither of 
these pieces is a “neat repast . . . light 
and choice, of Attic taste.”” Each is ample 
for playgoers who appreciate honesty and 
who enjoy a tang of provocation. Writers 
who “ follow the gleam” in this way have 
our respect, even if they adopt the case- 
book manner of “ Pick-up Girl,” or choose 
to discuss Career versus Marriage in the 
diffusely theatrical method of “ And 
No Birds Sing.’” The authors of this 
well-intentioned play might learn from 
Chetham Strode that you can drive in a nail without 
dragging up the entire tool-box. For the sake of the 
common weal he must continue to hammer his nails and 
to search in Official Report and White Paper for his next 
topical document or Grand National Debate. He should 
not have far to go. J. C. Trewin. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR LESLIE HOLLIS. 


Appointed Chief Staff Officer to the Ministry of 
Defence} whith was formally constituted on 
January 1. Is forty-nine, and was Senior Assistant 
Secretary in the War Cabinet offices during World 
War II. and secretary to the Chiefs of Staff Com- 


mittee. 
served at the Battle of Jutland 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 
ied on December 20, aged seventy-nine. 
peal in Ordinary from 1929 until 
ven* last January. Made a Chancery 
1919 ; became Lord Justice of Appeal 


in ; 
a Privy Councillor in 1928. Created 


i er in 1929. Was educated at Beaumont 
College and Oriel College, Oxford. 
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PROFESSOR PAUL LANGEVIN. 
Died in Paris on December 19, aged seventy- 
four. French physicist well known in England, 
having studied at the Cavendish Laboratory. 
Made an international reputation by pioneer 
work in the electron theory of magnetism, for 
which he received the Copley Medal of the 
Royal Society in 1940 


SIR VICTOR MALLET. 
British Ambassador to Spain since July 1945; 
recalle~from Madrid in accordance with the 
decision of the Untted Nations that heads of 
diplomatic delegations should be withdrawn as 
a mark of disapproval of General Franco’s 
régime. Born in 1893,.he was educated at Win- 
chester and Balliol College, Oxford. Was 
Minister at Stockholm, 1940-45. Britain will 
now be represented in Spain by Mr. D. F. 
Howard as Chargé d’Affaires. 


Joined the Royal Marines in 1915 and 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MEMBERS OF _ THE A.E.U. IN RUSSIA: DELEGATES STANDING IN FR 
PORTRAIT OF LENIN IN THE TRETIAKOVSKAYA GALLERY, MOSCOW. 


A delegation of twelve members of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, composed of six 

officials and six rank-and-file members, returned to England recently after a three-weeks visit 

to Russia. They were led by Mr. Jack Tanner, president of the Union, and Mr. B. Gardner, 

the genera! secretary. They visited plants in the Moscow region, the Donbas area of the 
Ukraine, and Leningrad. They travelled 8000 miles during their tour. 
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CHRISTMAS LECTURES FOR CHILDREN AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTIO PROFESSOR HARTRIDGE, 
WHO LECTURED ON “‘ COLOURS, AND HOW TO SEE THEM,”’ SHOWING A “ CAT’S-EYE ”? TELESCOPE. 


The 117th course of six lectures adapted for children opened at the Royal Institution on December 28, 

when Professor H. Hartridge gave a lecture on “Colours, and How to See Them,” illustrated by a series 

of experiments which enthralled his audience. Illustrating the employment of infra-red rays, Professor 

Hartridge produced the night sights of a German sniping rifle, which permitted the user to see targets 
in darkness by use of infra-red equipment known as the ‘‘cat’s-eye” telescope. 
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THE UNITER STATES REGAIN THE DAVIS CUP: THE VICTORIOUS AMERICAN TEAM AT 
MELBOURNE: (L. TO R.) G. MULLOY; F. PARKER; MR. PATE; J. KRAMER; E. SCHROEDER. 
On December 27 the United States regained the Davis Cup—lost to Australia in 1939, when the 
competition was last played—by winning the doubles in the challenge round at Melbourne, which 
ave them a decisive lead by three matches to none. It is the thirteenth time that the United 
tates have gained a victory in the Davis Cup since an American, Dwight F. Davis, first conceived 
the notion of the competition thirty-two years ago. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR J. CROCKER, ” 
Appointed C.-in-C., Middle East, in succession to 
General Sir Miles Dempsey, who is retiring to 
become chairman of the Racecourse Betting 
Control Board. Has been G.O.C.-in-C., Soutnern 
Command, since 1945. He commanded |X Corps 
in Tunisia from 1942 until 1943; and | Corps 

in France and Germany, 1944-45. 
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MR. HAROLD McKENNA. 

Died on December 19, aged sixty-seven. A 
Metropolitan magistrate from 1927 until 1946. 
He had sat at Bow Street from 1936 until his 
retirement on account of ill-health in October 
last. Educated at Westminster and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, in 1903. 
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MR. W. C. FIELDS. 
Died on December 25, aged sixty-seven. Cele- 
brated American variety, revue and filrr 
comedian. He ‘started his career as a juggler 
in 1897, earning £1 a week ; five years ago his 
salary was estimated at £63,000 a year. His 
outstanding films included “‘ David Copper- 
field,” in which he played Mr. Micawber. 
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LORD NORMAND. _ 
To be a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary in succession 
to Lord Macmillan, who is to resign. Is sixty- 
two and has been Lord Justice-General of Scot- 
land and Lord President of Court of Session 
since 1935. Appointed Solicitor-General for 
Scotfand in 1929 and again in 1931, when he was 
elected Conservative M.P. for West Edinburgh. 
Between 1933 and 1935 he was Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. Since 1934 he has - an Hon. 
m ple. 
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FITTED THE SMALL 


AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE OF EARLY BRITAIN BY MODEL GLIDER: THE MODEL GLIDER WITH CAMERA, WHICH TO BE USED 
MR. 1. F. LAWES SHOWING THE 2-0Z. CAMERA FITTED INTO THE FUSELAGE. FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE OF STONE AGE CAMP SITES. 
Mr. L. F. Lawes, a member of the Reading and District Model Aeroplane Club, has designed and at the time that the aircraft has been calculated to be over the “target.” It is to be used by 
made a 7-it. model glider, weighing only 20 ozs., which can carry a small 2-0z. camera capable of | archazologists in Berkshire to take photographs of settlements once occupied by Stone Age men and 
A mechanical device controls the exposures, which are made the sites of Roman camps; aerial photographs being particularly revealing. 


taking twenty-four 16-mm, exposures. 
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TO COVENTRY 

BY AN EIGHTEEN- 

YEAR-OLD NATIVE IN TANGAN- 

YIKA, NOW IN THE CHAPEL OF 
THE RESURRECTION. 


A GIFT 
CARVED 


FRENCH 


SAAR—ECONOMICALLY : 

CUSIOMS OFFICIALS PUTTING UP A CUSTOMS 

At midnight on December 22, 1200 French Customs officers 

sealed off the Saar from the rest of Germany by establishing 
Customs posts on the frontiers. 


SEALING OFF THE 


SIGN. 


LACOCK ABBEY COPY OF THE MAGNA CARTA ON EXHIBITION IN THE LIBRARY 


OF THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS; SHOWING (RIGHT) LORD INVERCHAPEL. 


On December 15 Lord Inverchapel, British Ambassador to the United States, haried over the Lacock 
Abbey copy of the Magna Carta in the Library of Congress, where was placed on exhibition. 
A special Act of Parliament has authorised the British Museum to lend it for two years. Our photo- 
graph shows Lord Inverchapel inspecting the historic document with Mr. Luther Evans, Librarian of 
Congress. Miss Matilda Talbot, who presented the copy to the British Museum in 1945, was also present. 
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500-LB. BOMBS FI ED WITH WATER AND AMMONIUM SULPHATE 

TO BE USED BY THE R.A.A.F. TO FIGHT BUSH-FIRES. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH SMALLER BOMBS DROPPED FROM LIBERATOR 
AIRCRAFT HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL. 
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EVE VICTIM OF THE GOODWINS: 
VICTORY BROKEN 


On Christmas Eve the 7607-ton American steamer North-Eastern Victory ran aground on t 


THE AMERICAN STEAMER 
IN TWO ON THE QUICKSANDS. 


A CHRISTMAS NORTH-EASTERN 


he Goody 


and broke in two. The bows were firmly fixed in the quicksands, but it was hoped to tow the stern 
off at high tide. Meanwhile, some of her cargo, including bales of cotton, flour, rice and case { 
grapefruit, was washed out of the holds and it was expected that much of it would come ashore 


along the French, Belgian and Kentish coasts. 
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THE G.P.0."S ANNUAL CHRISTMAS ACHIEVEMENT. 


WHAT THE SEASON OF GOODWILL MEANS TO THE POST OFFICE WORKER: MOUNT PLEASANT AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SORTING RUSH. 


The Christmas spirit of generosity and present-giving expressed itself without stint task with which the G.P.O. had to cope. Letters, it is stated, were stamped and 
this year, and owing to the splendid organisation and unflagging work of the G.P.O., counted there at the rate of 600 a minute, and parcels arriving from local post 
few parcels failed to reach their destination on the right day. It was estimated that offices were in and out of the building in fifteen minutes. The public responded well 
in London 3,450,000 letters and 1,455,000 parcels were posted in the six days up to to the ‘post early "’ appeal; but many parcels were insecurely packed, and gifts of 
Wednesday, December 18, the height of the rush, a considerable increase on last turkeys and other delicacies burst from their wrappings and had to be repacked, 
year. Our photograph, taken at Mount Pleasant, gives some idea of the enormous | thus adding turther to the Christmas burden to be borne by postal workers. 
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TRIBE, WHICH INHABITS 


BUNEUR | 
General Morliére. in a Christmas address, Admiral d’Argenlieu, the French 
established on High Commissioner, declared that ‘‘ France did not expect to be bound 

Other | agreements which she was the only signatory to observe,’’ and that France 
was not disposed to bargain on essential points: among them the protection of 
minorities entrusted to France. On December 29 it was reported that 


On December 19 hostilities broke out at Hanoi, in Viet-Nam, whose 


independence within the French Union of Indo-China was 
March 6 last year, between Nationalist forces and the French garrison. 
garrisons in the neighbourhood were also attacked and the fighting became 


general throughout Northern Viet-Nam, a state of siege being declared by racial 
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easier and that the Viet-Nam leaders were putting out broken when young and the lower teeth are filed to a point to facilitate 
feelers for a renewal of negotiations. On these pages we show types of chewing. They wear large plugs of ivory in each ear-lobe, some of which 
natives’ from Southern French Indo-China—-tribesmen of Indonesian stock who | are hollow and were formerly used to store poisons which would cause death 
inhabit the Darlac Plateau, with the small town of Banméthuot as the adminis- to an enemy in twenty minutes. Sometimes an antidote would be carried in 
The Mnéngs of the Preh tribe have their upper front teeth one of these plugs just in case an enemy slipped his poison in first. 
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W: A. BREND, in his illuminating little book ‘ The 
Story of Ice,’’ published in 1899, tells this story: 
Two 13-in. shell cases were filled with water. The fuse 
holes were firmly stopped up with iron plugs, and submitted 
to frost action. In the first instance, the iron plug was 
forced out with a loud report and sent flying for a distance 
of 400 ft. At the same time a cylinder of ice 8 in. long 
issued from the opening. In the other instance, the shell 
exploded before the iron plug could be ejected. This 
experiment brings into familiar terms the great pressure 
exerted by expansion during the process of freezing. It 
can, in fact, be closely compared with the explosion of gun- 
powder, which is due to the spontaneous liberation of great 
volumes of gases causing such pressure that the walls of 
the enclosed space of a shell-case burst. Little wonder, 
then, that the more fragile pipes of the 
water system in a dwelling-house should 
be burst asunder. 

The effect of this process of expansion 
in freezing is really a vast series of minor 
explosions, whether it happens in water 
pipes or within the soil in the garden, or 
within the cracks of a cliff face. 

What and how .much is this expansion 
in frost? As soon as the temperature of 
the air falls below 32 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the neutral point where, in normal circum- 
stances, ice and water co-exist, the liquid 
water becomes solid ice. In this physical 
change there is a considerable increase in 
volume ; approximately 10 cubic feet of 
water form 11 cubic feet of ice. And in 
this expansion lies the secret of the work 
performed by frost. 

First, consider the various forms of frost. 
Hoar-frost is simply condensation direct 
from water vapour to ice which covers 
grass and leaves? Quite often this is only 
seen in hollows, which indicates that the 
hollow was just sufficiently cold to allow 
freezing. Delicate plants may come to grief 
simply because they have been subjected 
to more frost than necessary by being 
planted in a hollow, however small. 

The appearance of hoar-frost is deceptive. 
The amount of whiteness seen on a frosty 
morning is no indicator of coldness. The 
deposition of hoar- frost depends on ,the 
humidity. Some of the whitest frosts occur 
on a clear night when moist and less cold 
air slowly passes over a surface which has 
just been subjected to severe frost. This 
surface, still very cold, cools the air so 
much that even roadways become covered 
with thick hoar-frost while roof-tops may 
only be wet with dew. It should be men- 
tioned here, in passing, that the moon has 
no effect on frost. And it is only because 
moonlight shining on a ‘frosty scene gives 
the impression of extreme cold in the steel- 
grey, ghostly and lifeless light, that the 
belief remains that the severest cold coin- 
cides with the full moon. Rime is the result 
of condensation from'minute fog droplets, 
and covers trees and grass alike, producing 
exquisite effects when the fog banks roll 
away. Glazed frost—or “ silver thaw,"’ as 
it is popularly and wrongly called—is caused 
by warm, moist air above freezing - point 
sliding over the top of a shallow surface 
layer of air below freezing- point. Rain 
falls from the warm layer and freezes on 
contact with the ground. The result is 
disastrous to traffic and human activities 
in general. It covers all with ice, breaks 
boughs of trees, freezes railway points and 
covers the highway with clear ice. Such 
a frost occurred in Wales and the south- 
western half of England in the early days 
of 1940. 

Black frost, often the severest of all, 
is accompanied by wind, such as swept 
across the country on Sunday, December 15 

a wind that is dry and intensely cold, 

with its origin often in the extreme 

reservoirs of frigid Siberia. Charles Kingsley so well 
described this weather when he wrote— 
Welcome, black North-easter ! 
O’er the German foam ; 
O’er the Danish moorland, 
From thy frozen home. 
And with its passage over the “‘ German foam ”’ it is often 
warmed sufficiently in its lowest layers to produce snow 
showers by convection, or even thunderstorms— 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Off the curdied sky. 

How welcome is such a wind in a winter which has been 
wet and mild, but beware of wind and frost—it is, indeed, 
penetrating, and ruthless in its destruction of tender plants ! 

How does frost act in nature—in the wide open spaces ? 
In the first place, alternating freezing and thawing plays a 


, 


floods in February 1940. 
ice in patches on the grass. 





By C. D. OVEY, B.Sc., F.G.S. 


considerable part in the moulding of our mountain scenery. 
When melting snow or rain percolates into the cracks and 
crevices in solid rock and frost occurs at night, this water 
freezes and may thaw out again next day. So it goes on; 
every time it freezes, this miniature explosive, expanding 
process acts like a wedge driven between the ever-loosening 
blocks and chips. Finally, the pieces of rock descend from 
the top of the hills and gradualiy build up screes in the 
valley beneath, leaving precipices and pinnacles above. 
For the same reason, it is dangerous to enter quarries and 
chalk pits, or to walk beneath the cliffs when a thaw sets 
in ; blocks from the quarry face, perhaps as large as foot- 
balls, may come tumbling down, having been wedged 
outwards by ice pressure and liberated by the thaw. 
Secondly, frost cultivates. Water in the soil becomes 





“CAT ICE ”’—ICE LEFT SUSPENDED AND HELD IN POSITION BY BLADES OF GRASS AFTER 


FLOOD WATERS HAD RECEDED BELOW. 


This is an extraordinary example of a frozen, flooded meadow near Oxford in the frost which followed 
Before the flood water had time to freeze all over it had drained ‘away, leaving 
Hoar-frost crystals can be seen in the left foreground of the photograph 


developing on the rough ice surface. 





GENUINE FROSTED GLASS: THE EXQUISITE FERNLIKE CRYSTALS OF ICE WHICH FORM 


ON A WINDOW-PANE IN FROSTY WEATHER, 


ice—the amorphous liquid becomes an angular, crystalline 
solid of greater volume. The pressure is exerted in every 
direction, but the push is obviously upwards, as in this 
direction there is least resistance, so that the ground surface 
is raised. The earth becomes hard and dry while the 
frost lasts, the ice holding the grains of sand and clay 
particles in a grip like cement in concrete. When the 
thaw comes, ice returns to water, the ground becomes sodden 
and spongy, and pebbles on the paths are seen standing 
loose in hollows. It is hardly surprising, then, that with 
a moderate amount of drying a rough garden plot can be 
raked smooth and made ideal for the setting of seeds in 
spring. The good gardener tells us to dig and ridge the 
soil in the autumn to expose the greatest area possible to 
the air and weather for the longest possible time during the 
winter months. His advice is not merely to give one the 
best chance to aerate the soil, but to allow “ Jack Frost” 
to work his magic over the greatest area and through the 
greatest depth of soil. 











While on the subject of gardens, a word must be said 
about the effect of frost on plants, and why some plants 
are “‘ nipped ” or killed and others are not, or, even more 
extraordinary, perhaps, why the same species will on one 
occasion stand up to frost and on another be killed. Plants 
which contain most water are the least tolerant to frost, 
possibly because the formation of ice within the leaves 
bursts the tissue and the proteins are coagulated: to the 
young and more susceptible tissue, frost can do untold 
damage. Generally the less fleshy, drier kind of plant is 
the sturdiest. A semi-hardy plant growing on a sandy 
soil may survive a cold spell, but the same species growing 
on wet clay may perish. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the plant itself contains less water on the dry soil and, 
therefore, survives. Some of the succulent plants, such 
as the sedums, although full of water, are 
hardy. This is due to the fact that the sap 
has a higher content of sugar, thus prevent- 
ing the coagulation of proteins within the 
plant cells. 

The effect of frost on animals is varied. 
Birds are capable of surviving frost, but 
in a continued cold spell, when the ground 
becomes frozen solid, they are cut off from 
their main winter’s diet of grubs and worms 
and consequently starve to death. On the 
whole, mammals are little affected by frost, 
most of them possessing a thick winter’s 
fur coat especially adapted to ward off 
the cold, just as human beings wear extra 
clothing. Reptiles and fish suffer little ; 
in fact, certain fish can become frozen 
within ice and emerge none the worse. 
Earthworms are thermotropic; that is to 
say, sensitive to temperature changes. As 
the earth becomes cold, they withdraw to 
deeper and warmer levels. With insects, 
the story is more complicated and not so 
well known. Larve, such as wireworms, 
and their pupz can become frozen, and 
have been removed from the solid soil 
and found, on thawing, to be alive. 
Mr. W. H. T. Tams has submitted cater- 
pillars to temperatures below — 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit. They have become solid and 
clinked when dropped on a saucer, but, in 
spite of this, they moved about once more 
on being thawed out. It therefore seems 
largely a fallacy to suppose that frost will 
kill grubs in the garden. Some certainly 
die under severe conditions, but mainly 
because they have not become adapted to 
the cold. As with plants, insects which 
contain the most moisture are most liable 
to succumb. Some survive the first frost, 
but are killed in the second onslaught. 
The whole matter is linked up with the 
obscure chemical and physical properties 
of colloids in the protoplasm. 

The effects of frost have been well 
known throughout the ages, but the causes 
have only relatively recently been thoroughly 
investigated. It is generally accepted that 
temperature falls off the higher one goes; 
so it does. Why, then, do we, paradoxi- 
cally, hear so much about valleys having 
more frost than adjacent slopes? It must 
first be realised that the ground under 
a clear sky cools down considerably on a 
still night by radiating upwards into 
space heat received during the day. The 
cooling ground cools the air in contact 
with it by conduction. If this air lies on 
a slope it begins to flow as it gets colder, 
and therefore denser, into the valley 
below, just as water flows downhill. When 
it arrives there it cools even further by 
continued radiation, so that the valley 
becomes a veritable basin of cold air. It 
is obvious, therefore, that surface frosts 
are very variable locally, and the vertical 
extent of frost (except when the air mass 
is very cold) may be anything from a few 
inches to a few hundred feet. Quite often 
it may not be freezing again until a height 
of 3000 ft. or more is reached. 

In Britain the coldest air supply comes from the Con- 
tinent on a wind with an easterly component, when pressure 
is high to the north or north-east and low to the south or 
south-west—a moister and slightly less cold air stream 
is the direct Arctic flow with a northerly wind when 
pressure is low to the east and high to the west. If, in 
either of these types of weather, the wind dies down, then 
the full effect of night radiation will produce hard frosts. 
The severest frosts of all occur when the ground is, in 
addition, snow-covered. Snow readily gives off heat into 
space by radiation at night, but receives it very reluctantly 
from the sun in the daytime, so that the temperature 
over snow is likely to fall very much lower than it would 
otherwise over a bare surface. The coldest places are, 
therefore, in snow-covered mountain valleys where 
snow, altitude and the valley basin effect all combine 
to send the thermometer exceedingly low on a still, 
clear winter’s night. 
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How this miracle of 
is explained on the opposite page by C. D. Ovey, 


The recent wintry weather, accompanied by frost and snow, transformed the bare 
B.Sc., F.G.S.; here we reproduce examples of this artistry in nature, described by 


countryside overnight into a fairyland of dazzling beauty. 
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deposition of microscopic droplets of water. 
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WHITE-HANDED GIBBONS DRINKING—-RESEMBLING AN OLD CHINESE PAINTING. 


balance of a Chinese painting. The photographer, Miss Lilo Hess, has captured with 
her camera the essence of a Chinese composition and the spirit of the early Chinese 
painters’ almost complete preoccupation with the lives of animals, birds and plants 


NATURE AS DESIGNER : 


This photograph illustrates how gibbons generally drink in the wild—by dipping water 
or sweeping their hands through wet leaves. It was taken on Gibbon Island at the 
New York Zoological Society's Park and possesses the sensitiveness and delightful | 
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NATURE AS DESIGNER: AN UNDERWATER PATTERN FOR A BIZARRE WALLPAPER—A SCHOOL OF MULLET. 


On page 25 and the facing page we illustrate Nature as a designer on land—the | by a school of mullet at the Marine Studios’ sea-water aquariums at Marineland, 
delicate tracery of rime-covered boughs and the exquisite feeling in the grouping of | Florida, suggesting a bizarre design for a wallpaper. Other photographs taken at 
the gibbons drinking; above, the camera has registered an underwater pattern formed | the Marine Studios were published in our issue of November 16, 1946. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
NE can hardly avoid beginning with “ The Triumph of Death,’’ by C. F. Ramuz 
{Routledge ; 8s. 6d.). But to deal with it is impossible. It has no kernel 
of subject; unlike the ordinary work of fiction, it will not, even crudely, part into 
flesh and bone. It is not a novel, not a story; one might describe it as a prose 
poem, about the end of the world. 

The earth is falling rapidly towards the sun. 
has been a very fine, bright summer—too hot, indeed, but such a wonderful sky. 
And then the headlines. And still change; ‘‘ they haven’t much imagination 
here.” The usual crowd at the grocer’s, the peasant eating in his kitchen. ‘ 
Yet all is different, because all of it, for ever, is going to stop. Gradually the 
thought sinks in—‘‘ Oh, dear, oh, dear, it might happen.’ A pair of lovers, a father 
putting his child to bed, a business man alone with his reflection begin to see with 
changed eyes. The slums break out perpetual holiday; the villages are armed 
republics. And the lake grows stagnant, and the beach is red-hot. Then up 
the one bad path to the little mountain church, whose bell is ringing for the last time. 

“Set down nothing but what is seen.’’ That is why one cannot deal with Ramuz, 


But you would not guess; there 


no 


on 


“The Cézanne of literature,’’ in the usual terms. What is it about? Really, it is 
about nothing; it ts the canton de Vaud, in the “new sunset” of finality. It is 
the earth, the lake, the solitary figure, the hour of change: only what is seen. It 


has taken twenty years to reach us, and even now resists translation; the very title 
gives a false clue. Présence de la Mort is its real name, and the triumph is that of love. 

“The Sixth Heaven,’’ by L. P. Hartley (Putnam; 8s. 6d.), must have a _ public 
eagerly awaiting it. Those who read ‘“‘ The Shrimp and the Anemone” will grasp 
at this second volume (and will be even more impatient for the third); those who 
did not should go back now and start fair. True, ‘“‘ The Sixth Heaven’”’ can be 
read alone; it contains all we need to know about Eustace as a small boy, under 
the devoted thumb of his sister Hilda—hounded on by her to good works, and 
reaping, to the general surprise, a nice little 
fortune. Indeed, the ground is only too well 
covered, if one knew it before. But since the 
narrative is an zsthetic whole, and closely wrought 
too, one cannot skip a third of it with impunity. 

Though the hero is now at Oxford, mixing with 
the best set and spending rather too much on 
wine-parties, he has not grown up in the least; 
he is the same old Eustace, diffident and dreaming, 
chock-full of worries and sadly eager to please. 
And at any moment Hilda is liable to swoop i 
down on him, intent as ever on his good. But i 
for the most part she is safe in her children’s \ ae 
clinic, as in a convent sacred to will and works: 
safe from her own heart, and the fierce un- 
happiness of affection. Only Eustace will not let 
her be. For Dick Staveley has turned up again— 
Dick the glamorous, the unapproachable, the heir 
of Anchorstone Hall. In the old days he asked 
them over, but Hilda fiercely refused to go, and 
so he let Eustace drop. Now the conflict is 
repeated, and it is Eustace who gains the day— 
beguiling Hilda out of sanctuary against her 
instinct. They go to Anchorstone Hall. And 
from Eustace’s point of view it is a great triumph, 
cancelling all defeat in the past. 

So we leave them, just as things are well 
worked up to go very wrong. Dick’s peculiar 
brand of vitality makes one’s blood run cold; 
yet he seems an embodiment of will and pur- 





























pose. Then why, oh, why is Hilda's 

anxious and devoted brother so unforeboding ? 

Is he really bent on destroying her fortress ? ; = 
And his alarm about her hands, after a rough ” tibial 

game—is it a substitute for the alarm he , 

ought to feel, but never does, though his dreams 

are full of it? Above all, what next? 


to what 
the deep, 
two — and 


The suspense is out of proportion 
has happened; it is an effect of 
intimate concern we feel for these 
for which one should, I think, have known 
them from childhood. But the charm and l 
humour are self-supporting. Eustace cannot even 
have a heart attack (a weak heart is his 
burden and defence) without chaim and humour. 
The week-end at Anchorstone is a social triumph 
in more senses than one; and the people talk 
so well, not only to amusing purpose, but in 
their own idiom—one can almost hear Hilda’s 
voice. While over all is the poetry shed by 
Eustace’s romantic imagination ; how very facile 
it would be to call him a snob. 

“ The Turquoise,’’ by Anya Seton (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), is a much longer book, on 
quite a different level, and (it seemed to me) rather 


KING’S CHRISTMAS-TREE 
EXPRESSING IN SPARKLING 


THE 
GIFT 


short service by the 


a take-in. ‘‘ Once there lived a woman on the slope of Atalaya——’’ It was nearly a 
century ago ; she was called La Santa, and had strange powers. . Well : her name was 
Santa Fé Cameron. Her father, of noble Highland stock, had been disinherited ; 


her Spanish mother (equally noble) died at her birth. From the age of seven she 
ran wild among ragged Mexicans, a creature apart. For one thing, she was clair- 
voyant. An Indian shaman found it out, and gave her good advice; but she wanted 
to have silk dresses, and to be someone. And then at seventeen she fell in love 
with an Irish vagabond, and ran off to see the world. When Terry left her in 
New York, she concentrated her sexual magnetism on a buccaneer of finance, of the 
kind that rose and fell so quick in those spacious days. Her “ gift’? had gone now; 
but she and Simeon were quite happy, and intent on the social climb, when a 
dramatic fate overtook them. Then she felt her sin, and addressed herself to sacrifice 
and good works. But not till right at the end. 

In other words, “La Santa” is as unconvincing as her preposterous Highland 
grandfather, or his friend the Duke of Argyll; and her “ gift’? could hardly be 
more superfluous. But the career of Fey, on its own level, makes a good story, a 
lavish and flamboyant thriller. 

“The Heart of Another,’’ by Martha Gellhorn (Home and Van Thal; gs. 6d.), is a 
collection of stories, with a good deal about the Spanish War, and a prevailing atmosphere 
of newspaper-women. You might say, another vindication of sex equality—but far 
from naive; in one tale an American journalist 
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ABOUT ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS. 


HERE can be little excuse if the rising generation grow up ignorant of the great 
artists, both past and present, and their work. The literature on the subject 

is plentiful and attractive enough to make it generally popular. For example, the 
Faber Gallery, with its reproductions in colour and introductory notes by recognised 
authorities, continues to cover the wide expanse of all European schools. Four of 
the latest volumes are “ Royal Portraits,’’ introduced by R. H. Wilenski, general 
editor of the series—who also comments on “ English Outdoor Paintings ’’—‘‘ Sienese 
Paintings,’’ by Tancred Borenius; and ‘“ Flemish Paintings,’’ by Thomas Bodkin 
(Faber; 6s. each). Mr. Wilenski’s essay on the royal portraits makes interesting 
reading for the general reader, for he starts off with anecdotes of artists and sitters, 
goes on to show how, at times, an artist might be used to spy out a foreign land 
or find out -vhether a potential bride were worthy of her royal suitor, and so on. 
Five of the ten royal sitters included in this volume were English: Henry VIII. ; 
his sister, Mary Tudor (who was Queen of France for seven weeks); Edward VI.; 





“Bloody Mary”; and Elizabeth, while a sixth was the French wife of Charles I. 
Van Dyck painted her with her dwarf, Jeffery Hudson, whom the Duchess of 
Buckingham had served up in a pie when entertaining the King and Queen, and 


who so delighted Henrietta Maria that the Duchess had perforce to present him to her. 
Mr. Borenius, commenting on the Sienese pictures, says that one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of taste is that which treats of the growth of the 
interest in the significance of primitive art—a phrase which here stands for Italian 
art prior to Leonardo, Michelangelo and Raphael. Several Englishmen played an 
important part in that rediscovery, and he specifically mentions William Young 
Ottley, who went to Italy in 1781 and spent nine years there at a time when a 
break-up of the whole order of things set free many treasures which, until then, had 
been owned by churches and monasteries. The Flemish paintings, which open with 
Memlinc’s ‘‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,’’ and conclude with Pieter Breughel’s “‘ Adora- 
tion of the Kings,’’ provide Mr. Bodkin with the 
opportunity to descant on the Netherlands of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and early-sixteenth centuries, 
of Philip the Good and the Guilds of the Painters, 
. of the Revolt of the Image Breakers and the 
terrible Blood Council. Perhaps nothing is more 
astonishing than to look at Pieter Breughel’s 
“* Adoration ”’ and realise that it was painted in the 
grim period when the Spanish Fury raged and the 
starving people of Antwerp ransacked the garbage 
4 ; heaps for cabbage stalks. As Mr. Bodkin points out, 
: the artist does not dream of sneering at the Blessed 
. = i Virgin and her Infant Son, but he has surrounded 
them with a group of loathsome hypocrites. 
The title ‘‘ English Outdoor Paintings ’’ throws 
open a very wide door. Mr. Wilenski explains it by 
saying that the ten examples he has selected show 


. “a a | 
“ 4 contrasted aspects of such painting from the 
> eighteenth century to the present day. In the 
- works of Stubbs, Gainsborough, Raeburn and 


IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL : 
TRADITIONAL 
GOODWILL. 


H.M. the King, following the example of his father, the late King, makes an annual 
presentation of Christmas-trees to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
other, brilliantly illuminated, in the Cathedral by the West door. : ) 
of gifts, and collecting-hoxes for cash contributions to children’s hospitals and other children’s 
charities, stand under the tree in the Cathedral. 
tree on Christmas Eve, when 


Morland we have social records of Georgian 
England. From Turner and Constable we pass to 
Samuel Palmer, who lived austerely at Shoreham 
and whose problem was “ to translate the infinite 
\, intricacies of English landscape into terms of 
pictorial art as Blake had taught him to under- 
stand it.’? From him the transition to Paul Nash— 
**the greatest and most sensitive of living English 
artists’’—is simple. Nash, incidentally, died 
last July. 

One of the triumphs of The Illustrated London 
News was, undoubtedly, the sending of Constantin 
Guys to the Crimea in 1854. This strange French 
genius is believed to have begun his contributions 
to the paper as early as 1848; but, as Clifford 
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t y Hall points out in ‘‘ Constantin Guys ’’ (Faber ; 5s.) 
~ ; —one of the Ariel Books on the Arts so ably 
oh edited by Miss Lillian Browse—Guys was a man 


whose life, almost from its beginning, is surrounded 
by obscurity. He spent many years travelling 
about Europe. From time to time all trace of him 
i . vanishes, even for as long as ten years. There 
: remain only his drawings to indicate how he passed 
his time: and these are scattered far and wide, 
some in the British Museum, some in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, some in the Musée de 
la Ville, Paris, some in the South African National 
Gallery, Capetown, some in the private collection of 
Captain Bruce Ingram. Guys loved horses; he 
loved life when it was exciting. A vast amount 
of his work is concerned with people in search of 
pleasure. When, following the fall of the Empire, 
he could no longer afford to frequent his old haunts, 
he turned from the attractive, showy side of pleasure 
towards its darker, more hidden aspect. But, unlike 
Hogarth, he did not moralise. Guys “ finds ” may still be made. One of his drawings was 
bought in the Caledonian Market just before the war for eighteenpence. And what, 
asks Mr. Hall, has happened to the parcel unwrapped in the Parsons Gallery in 1930? 
“The owner said he came from Canada. The drawings had been left him by his 
grandfather, who had collected them in England. The caller wanted to know what they 
were worth, but would not pay the small fee for identification and valuation. Asked to 
sell, he refused and left the gallery. Mr. Wheeler, who interviewed him, had recognised 
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AN ANNUAL ROYAL 


BEAUTY THE SEASONABLE 


One stands in the portico and the 
Tables, tor the receipt 


The Dean always arranges to conduct a 
the Choir sing Christmas hymns. 


the drawings as being the work of Guys None of these has been seen since.” 
“Leslie Hurry,’’ by Cyril W. Beaumont (Faber; 5s.), is another Arie}. Here 
the aim of these books on the arts is fully exemplified; for the designs of this 


talented young English painter for the Sadler’s Wells ballets and the Old Vic pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ would not otherwise be readily available to the student and 
the ordinary gallery-goer. Mr. Beaumont tells how Robert Helpmann, premier danseur 
of the Sadler’s Ballet, saw some of Hurry’s pictures at the Redfern Gallery, got in 
touch with him, took him to his flat and played a gramophone record of the 
Tchaikovsky music he intended to use in a ballet based on ‘“ Hamlet.” In 
the end, Hurry consented to attempt the designs. 

Two more “ Gallery Books ’’—which must not be confused with the Faber Gallery 
productions—deal with Watteau’s ‘‘Les Charmes de la Vie,’’ more popularly known 
over here as “The Music Party,” and Daumier’s “ Third-Class Railway Carriage ’’ 
(Percy Lund, Humphries and Co.; 4s. 6d. each). 
The feature of these books is the detailed examina- 





intrudes complacently on the Finnish front, and seduces f 
a Finnish airman, to his disgust and wrath. Yet 
to me there is something unattractive about the new | 
tourism—Childe Harold as war reporter ; and the malaise 
increases when Harold is feminine, however excel- 
lent her guard. But that may be prejudice; here 
the thing itself is well done, firmly and perceptively, 
without undue toughness. From the author of “ Liana,” 

one could expect as much. K. Joun. | 


| six or twelve months ? 


Commonwealth Hause, !, 


AN IDEAL NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 
What could one choose better for a friend or relation abroad than a 
a subscription to ‘* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” for 
Imagine the great pleasure it would give 
them to receive this famous journal every week. 
on application to the Publisher, ‘‘ The Illustrated London News,”’ 
New Oxford Street, 


tion of the pictures by sectional illustrations and 
brief preliminary essay. Denys Sutton deals 
with the Watteau and S. L. Faison, Junior, with 
the Daumier. Whereas Watteau, we are told, “ built 
a world of fantasy,’’ Daumier was a realist who 
“based his art on daily life, on a concentrated 
study of the passions and the foibles of the average 
man.” W. R. Calvert. 


Subscription rates 


London, W.C.1. 
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What does the 
NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 
mean to you? 


Here is a free association of famous 
car manufacturers and engineering 
firms co-ordinated to further the 
progress of motoring, to build for 
you a finer car. 

Here is the pooled wisdom and 
experience of a dozen free enter- 
prises, not squandered -in rivalry 
but shared in efficient co-operation. 

This announcement is to remind 
you of the benefits which these 
manufacturers (with their many 
thousands of fine craftsmen) by 


| 
| 


joining forces, can confer on you 
as a motorist. 

But remember that while these 
concerns are freely associated they 
yet retain their individuality. 

Each firm of the Nuffield Organ- 
isation is a self-contained unit with 
its own drawing offices, research 
laboratories and specialist crafts- 
men: its own policy of design and 
production which enables it to 
offer you products of distinction 
and character. 


THE NUFPFIELO ORGANISATION 


Morris Wolseley 


Riley 


M.G, 


Morris Commercial 
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Meet the Pilots 


Soon, on your travels, you will be meeting our Pilots. But since you 
are never likely to meet-them all, let us introduce them en bloc— 
all six hundred and forty. Does it surprise you that there are so 
manv? It need not. Already, only a year after civil air travel re- 
started, they are flying 450,000 miles a week on the B.O.A.C. Speedbird 
Routes. And a year from now, this figure may look quite small in 
retrospect. , 
What manner of men are the Pilots? First and foremost, experienced 
men. Of our pre-war Pilots, none has flown less than the equivalent 
of sixteen times round the equator; over fifty have topped a million 
miles —and four have doubled that. All the Pilots the R.A.F. has 
lent us since 1942 have added long civil records to the concentrated ex- 
perience of war. B.O.A.C’s future—with something, too, of the country’s 
commercial future --lies in these men’s 
hands. And no hands could be safer. 


AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN 
QANTAS EMPIRE ALKRWAYS, 
TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
ASSOCIATION with 
SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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EXTRA VITAMINS 


FOR WINTER 


How welcome to your body will | system against colds and influenza, 
be a course of Crookes Halibut 
This will fortify your whole | 


STRE..GTH 


by giving you that extra supply 
of essential vitamins A and D. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules, per bottle of 25, 2/6; 100,8/6 © Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 








remove all trace of loose 
dandruff. And all the while 
Brylcreem keeps your hair 


Brylcreem your hair today ! 

















for Smart 

















If your hair is ‘dry’ lifeless, 
or flecked with dandruff, mas- 
sage your scalp with Brylcreem 
daily. Brylcreem’s penetrating 
oils skilfully blended with tonic 
ingredients restore the gloss 


of real health to your hair, and 


neatly in place without plaster- 


ing or gumming. Start to 


County Perfumery Co., Ltd., Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 





royds 
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Mirage in the 
Man’ s Shop 


Theres heaven 
in a Seven 





Good heavens! ” exclaimed the 
customer, “‘what is that I see floating 
through the air — so handsome, so 





Sir, is one which is becoming in- 
creasingly common among gentle- 
men who yearn sincerely for the 












ABDULL 


FOR VIRGINIA 
SMOKERS 
20 for 2/8 \ 








BY APPOINTMENT 
GIN DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 
Tanqueray Gordon & Co., Ltd. 





Maximum Prices: Per bottle 25/3; 


Half-bottle 13/3. U.K. only) 


return of ‘ Viyella’. It is diagnosed 
as Wishful Thought-Projection.” 


colourful, so desirable? ” 


** Oh, that, Sir? ”’ said the outfitter, 


** That’s a mirage.” ** And is there no cure for it? ” 


“ But, great coupons!” cried the 
fascinated customer, “ those are 
‘ Viyella ’ Look at the 
engaging pattern! Look at that dis- 
tinctive design! Why, I can almost 
feel that unmistakable ‘ Viyella’ 
texture! It can’t be a mirage — it 
must be real! ” 


“Only the reappearance of ‘Viyella,” 


said the outfitter, wistfully. 
Pyjamas! 





PYJAMAS - SPORTS SHIRTS - SOCKS 


** It can, and it mustn’t,” 
outfitter sadly. 
there are no ‘ Viyella’’ Pyjamas yet. 
The mirage which has so moved you, 


replied the 


“** Because you see, They'll all be back 


lo brighten your wardrobe 
as soon as possible. 
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TOMMY 
HANDLEY 


in his 
favourite vermouth 


Yes, It’s That Man Again, 
the ever-popular radio star. 
You can see from the 
twinkle in his eye that he 
knows a good vermouth 
when he tastes one. 

If you have not yet tried 


Vamour you have a treat 
in store. Made in the true Yes 
vermouth tradition from ‘ 


choice imported Empire 
wines blended with health- 
giving herbs, it is a de- 
licious drink by _ itself 
and is the making of a cocktail. 18/6d. a 
bottle from all stores and Wine Merchants. 


Vamour — 
vermouth 


VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, THE MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.4% 
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Give me a Ford — every time 


Why? Well my dear, because I 
find it’s the easiest to run and gives 
the least trouble of any car I know. 
It’s comfortable to drive, it’s 
roomy ; it picks up and accelerates 
like a bird. 


any headaches. 


And it’s never given 
me My Ford 
Dealer has stocks of spare parts 


So no time is wasted on replace- 
ments. The service is absolutely 
wonderful, and there’s a fixed 
rate for repairs. Less to pay when 
you buy and less to pay as you 
run. Yes, give me a Ford every 
time. That’s why I’m prepared 
to wait for my new one. I expect 


ILLUSTRATED 


and there are mechanics there who they’re doing their best. In fact, 


are specially trained by Ford’s. I know they are. 


PREFECT 10 h.p. £275 (Plus £77.2.9 purchase tax) 
ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 


CG 





VIL 


CONSTANT IN PERFORMANCE 





4 
NIMENT 
care a FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 





MR. PEEK: 






MR. FREAN: 
He must have changed to Vita-Weat! 





PEEK FREAN’S 


| Vita-Weat 


THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT 





By Appointment 
Peck l’rean & Co. Ltd., 
Biscuit < Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 
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When ‘Afternoon Tea,’ that most English of England’s 
traditions, is fully restored by peace to its aforetime 
popularity and enjoyment, Minton China will almost 
Indeed, 
taste and custom might reasonably question whether 
one can adequately enjoy the one without the other. 


inevitably come into enhanced request as well. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD STORBe-UPONMe TRENT - EST. £793 


| ‘ 


FOR THE FASTEST KNOTS~ 
L 





THE FINEST ROPES! 


A 










' finest. and best-equipped *,/ Nt 
ship — has Wire Ropes for "€,4 
cargo, handling gear, boatfalls v/; 
and passenger lifts, supplied by ~~ 


BRITISH ROPES LTD. | 


ti 
\)}, HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER, ENGLAND 
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It seemed such nonsense! Until . . . tonight . . . she 
had lowered her head towards the end, not wanting to 


look a fool . . . it was only music. Only radio. But nearer, closer, Fi ba 
vom the 


than radio came before. . . 
She flips off the switch with her fingers. It is silent now, that very & 

small set . . . so lovely to look at, so wonderful to hear. Lhil prefs e@ 

Mary, with her reputation on the playing- 

field and in class, is a fine example of the 

is | C healthy mind in a healthy body. Of course, 


she wears Chilprufe. Matron is very keen 
on its wonderful, all-weather protection. 


lg There were stories about people crying when he played. 
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| We know how difficult it is to find Chilprufe Pure Wool Underwear these 
T401 (A.C.) £15.0.0 | days; there just isn "t enough to go round ! Next best (anda very good next best 
dead nails indeed) is Chilprufe ‘ Utility,’ which bears all the characteristics of cut, finish 


and workmanship that you expect to find in a garment made by Chilprufe. 


Moreteanact- RADIO | hrlcHILDREN 


tAlso CHILPRUFE Dreszes, Rompers, Cardigans, Buster Suits 
(MILPRUFE 
Is 









for toddlers, Shoes for Babies, Pram Toys and Man-Tailored 
Coats for Children. 






° i . 
Supplied only through Chilprufe Agents. 
ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD. SALES DEPT. 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I i 





CHILPRUFE LEICESTER 





LIMITED, 




















A miss is as good 
as a mile... but far 
better miss the risk of 
infection due to cuts 
and scratches when 
gardening by wearing ANDY 
Garden Gloves. Tough yet 
{| pliable, wetting and washing 
| won't harden them. 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 


| 2/6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers and Stores, or 

direct 2/9 post free. (State 

size and send | coupon 

per pair). 

TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 

ROCHDALE 





Note these Facets 


TTT Ti || 

eee | THEY STILL NEED 
000.0 | YOUR HELP 

| eae TTP } PLEASE DO NOT 
| hal 0,000 00,000 FAIL THEM! 


See for yourself 


| iW ian og0.04 | Visit any of our branches any time. 


£ | 
1] 
@ WE NEED A MILLION EXTRA SHILLINGS TO MAIN- || 
1] 















A recent medica! test of an TAIN AND EXTEND OUR WORK FOR THE CHILDREN 
industrial group proved that | ; 
9 | GIFTS gratefull ceived by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E. | 
Colds and "Flu were the Church of England CHILDREN'S SOCIETY (formerly Waifs and Strays) | 
greatest individual time- | OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.1! || 
losers, causing nearly one = _ a ee —_— a 
quarter of total absenteeism. 
Colds and ’Flu can be relieved # t * % 
safely and speedily by taking 
two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ in a G a Yotume 
little water—so can OO 
NEURITIS, RHEUMATIC * + + 
PAIN, SLEEPLESSNESS, *« 


TOOTHACHE AND 
HEADACHE. 


Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your 
share. Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 














At any time 
of strain or pain 





Awan Pan forthe New Year iS 


o ) 
SUPERLATIVE 
Genasprin | SUPERLATIVE 
DESIGN 
Sees you through ! , IN NORMAL TIMES T'© BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
A certain number of pens will be available in the VALSTAR = 777 RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 


The word "Genasprin’ is the registered trade NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 


mart of Geastomn Lid, Looghborcegh. shops for the New Year; side lever and modern 


leverless pens from 21/- to 50/- Purchase Tax extra. 





VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W. | 











TRACE MARK 
MABIE. TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, wW.1 
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** Poculum 
Caritatis’’ 


Now here in days of 
old was the custom 
of wassail held in 


greater honour than 





in the monasteries. 


To greet the New Year the abbot would first drink to all, then 


all would drink to the abbot and then they would all pledge each 





other. And in case you might like to be reminded of the good 











Jay, rennet eos 
OWN Haig 6. Col” 
Coming Haig k Haig * 


things of old which — like Schweppes — will be again, here is 


an ancient recipe for wassail. 





| “ Simmer small quantities of cardamums, cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
ginger, cinnamon and coriander in a teacupful of water. When 
| done put the spice to two, four or six bottles of port, sherry or 
madeira with half a pound of sugar to each bottle. Set on the 
fire to warm. When warm add the yolk of 12 und the whites of 


six eggs. Stir it up toa fine froth and toss in 12 fine roasted 





apples. Serve hot.” 


Table Waters 


Schweppes” .7."""" 


%& Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product but Schweppes will return. 











Gillette edges are sharper 


than a surgeon's sealpel! 
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to science, of glass-cutting hard- 


% ® | Thehardest, sharpest edges known 
2/6 FOR 10 INCL. TAX | : P 


ness. Built on sturdy supporting 


shoulders sor exten strength and A Prime Minister speaks and Vesuvius erupts ; a new oil shaft is sunk but 
longer life. Every blade anchored 
| in its wrapper, to ensure that the | a Channel swimmer remains afloat ; Home Rails are dull but tomorrow the 
| keen cutting edges reach you un- 
' touched and undamaged. Only sun may shine... Night and day, minute by minute, the central telegraph 


Gillette, constantly seeking better 
methods, can give you such per- station of Cable and Wireless is receiving the news red-hot, linking the 
fection—and shave youso quickly, 


cleanly and cheaply. 





hemispheres, feeding the press, breaking the old laws of space and time. 












CABLE AND WIRELESS 


» VIA IMPERIAL 


4 CABLE & ) 
“tess™ 






‘Good Mornings” 
begin with Gillette 








CABLE AND WIRELESS Ltp., ELectra House, VicTor!IA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
CVS-13 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicatior 
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he owl is always said to be | If you should ask him (why not try ?) 
A bird of great sagacity What's best for health, he would reply 
(The wisest one about) | Why WRIGHT’S without a doubt ! 


For over three-quarters of a century Wright’s Coal Tar Soap has remained 


the ideal soap for family use and the favourite for nurseries and schools. 


Its cleansing and protective properties are also 


specially appreciated after work, travel and sport. 


right's | 
Ct oal Lar Soap 


MAKE WRIGHT’S THE RULE FOR THE TOILET AND NURSERY 





